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We Thank Thee, Lord! Thanksgiving 


For hearts Thou teachest well to war, By Grenville Kleiser 


= Une Thee. eee state may sare Lord God of hosts, we render thanks 


For all Thy mercies sure; 
Thy tender love environs us 
And will through life endure. 


BOR 


For strength to earn earth’s daily bread, 

That spirit’s by Thy manna fed, 

We thank Thee, Lord! Teach us to know Thy perfect will, 
Humble and meek to be; 

May we, in gladness, praise Thy name 
Throughout eternity. 


For day’s end shelter from the blast, 
That thoughtful care enfolds us fast, 
We thank Thee, Lord! 

Lord God of hosts, we offer thanks 
That grief and pain apportioned man And call upon Thy name; 
Are not beyond Thy comfort’s span, A psalm of praise to Thee we sing, 
We thank Thee, Lord! Thy wondrous love proclaim. 


Se es 
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For time that tempers sorrow’s toll, Thou art our refuge and our strength, 
That love abides as seasons roll, There is no other power; 
We thank Thee, Lord! If sudden danger threatens us 

We find in Thee a tower. 


For future surcease in the balm 
> 
Of final port’s eternal calm, Diceer us on our wayi 


We thank Thee, Lord! With grateful hearts we worship Thee 
—wWinifred Rose Rial Miller. On this Thanksgiving Day. 


Lord God of hosts, we proffer praise, 
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Harvest Thanksgiving Decorations in Shiloh Church, Danville, Pa., Rev. Clark W. Heller, pastor. 
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“MAKERS OF CHRISTIANITY” 


In this volume, Professor John T. Me- 
Neill continues the series begun under the 
same title by Dean Shirley J. Case (see 
issue of Feb. 28). He begins with Alfred 
the Great, and carries us through Scehleier- 
macher. The author says that his choice 
of subjects is not based “on the mere re- 
nown of the individual, but on a judg- 
ment of his creative force and influence 
in the development of Christianity”. 
While, in some instances, I should make 
substitutions in the list selected, we have 
a continuous narrative in which history 
and biography have been blended, to the 
advantage of both. 

Charlemagne, with whom Professor Case 
left us, had secured political stability for 
Christianity, but “the human scene has 
rarely exhibited more confusion” than 
that of Western Europe, for the succeed- 
ing hundred years. Of the “Leaders Out 
of Chaos”, the first is Alfred the Great, 
who “by choice would have been a man 
of letters’, but became by necessity “a 
man of war’. The paganism against 
which he crusaded could not be conquered 
by arms. And Alfred, when at peace, bent 
his efforts to “the restoration of learning 
and religion”, contributing, possibly, 
“more than any other ruler to the better 
elements” of national life in England. 


Professor MeNeill leads us back and 
forth from one part of Europe to the 
other, according to the major events of 
each period. We pass from England to 
Rome and Nicholas the Great, who sue- 
ceeded a series of popes whose names 
“searcely deserve to be recorded in mem- 
ory”. Nicholas “took the world for his 
provinee”, despite his personal modesty, 
and his policy “developed in a series of 
controversies”, including that between 
Photius and Ignatus. Nicholas became the 
protagonist of papal imperialism, while at 
the same time cultivating the medieval 
type of piety. 

Within Christianity, monastie piety had 
become the norm of religion, but it had 
also become disorderly and needed such a 
reformer as Benedict. Under Charlemagne, 
Benedict had led a pious group devoted 
to “strict poverty and asceticism”. This 
period of alternating depressions and re- 
vivals was from the 6th to the 9th cen- 
tury, at which time Odo of Cluny and his 
successors brought into “the feudal chaos 
of the 10th century a conquering principle 
or organization and _ discipline’. The 
monastie spirit reached its height in 
Bernard of Clairvaux, who earried it to 
such a degree as almost to confine salva- 
tion itself to the cloister. 

Next we return to “the Papal Rulers of 
the West”; first to Hildebrand, who, as 
Gregory VII, sought to enforce celibacy, 
but met with resistance far and wide; 
who claimed all temporal powers; who 
prepared the way for his successors to 
attain it; and brought a new ethieal spirit 
to the papacy. The administration of In- 
nocent III “shows a nice balance between 
idealism and political expediency”. Then 
followed a succession of competent popes, 
ending with Gregory X, after whom “the 
Papacy went over a precipice of disaster”, 
and from which it did not begin to re- 
eover until the 15th century. 

But the life of the Church was not con- 
fined to papal claims and eonflicts, and 
the “Brothers and Sisters of the Poor”, led 
by Francis of Assisi, whose character- 
istics are impressively deseribed by the 
author, “wrought great changes in the 
lives of multitudes”. Professor McNeill 
wisely diverts our minds from papal poli- 
tics and shows us the finer movements 


within the Chureh which have often, in 
history, been obseured. He feels that the 
story of the “stigmata” is “so well at- 
tested that it is difficult to dismiss the 
story as allegory”. 

Meanwhile, as time goes on, Elizabeth 
of Thuringia, in Germany, and Catherine 
of Siena, became women leaders towards 
reformation. Great teachers. were arising: 
John Seotus Erigena; Anselm and_ his 
classic Cur Deus Homo?; Peter Abailard. 
who “but for a weakness in character 


THANKSGIVING PROCLAMA- 
TION BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


“T, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President 
of the United States of America, here- 
by designate Thursday, the twenty- 
eighth of November, 1935, as a day 
of national thanksgiving. 


“In traversing a period of national 
stress our country has been knit to- 
gether in a closer fellowship of mutual 
interest and common purpose. We 
can well be grateful that more and 
more of our people understand and 
seek the greater good of the greater 
number. We can be grateful that sel- 
fish purpose of personal gain, at our 
neighbor’s loss, less strongly asserts it- 
self. We can be grateful that peace 
at home is strengthened by a growing 
willingness to common counsel. We 
can be grateful that our peace with 
other nations continues through rec- 
ognition of our own peaceful purpose. 


“But in appreciation of the blessings 
that Divine Providence has bestowed 
upon us in America, we shall not re- 
joice as the Pharisee rejoiced. War 
and strife still live in the world. 
Rather must America by example and 
in practice help to bind the wounds 
of others, strive against disorder and 
aggression, encourage the lessening of 
distress among peoples and advance 
peaceful trade and friendship. 

“The future of many generations of 
mankind will be greatly guided by our 
acts in these present years. We have 
a new trail. 


“Let us, then, on the day appointed, 
offer our devotions and our humble 
thanks to Almighty God and pray that 
the people of America will be guided 
by Him in helping their fellow men. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

“Done at the city of Washington 
this 12th day of November, in the 
year of Our Lord nineteen hundred 
and thirty-five, and of the independ- 
ence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixtieth.” 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


might have dominated his century”; 
Thomas Aquinas; Erasmus; Melancthon. 
They are described and analyzed with 
clarity, and their contributions evaluated. 
There were also hereties bringing their 
gifts to the altar of theology: Peter 
Waldo, whose followers, the Waldenses, 
penetrated all parts of Europe; and Mar- 
siglio of Padua. The author gives a larger 
significance to Marsiglio than is usually 
accorded him. Professor McNeill, in sup- 
port of his favorite theme of the “con- 
ciliar’ and “unitive”’ principle of Pro- 


testantism, finds justification for it in 
Marsiglio, Passing back to England, 
Wyelif is evaluated and while much of his 
literary output had no influence in Eng- 
land, his ideas were revived, shortly after 
his death, in Prague, where they con- 
tributed to the anti-papal movement of 
which John Hus became the leader and 
martyr, and went beyond Wyclif in some 
matters. Hus was “the personification of 
a new Christian conscience”. 

While there is little that is new in Pro- 
fessor MeNeill’s “Fellowship of the Re- 
formers”, he fits the Reformation into its 
historical and biographical framework, 
and he finds his favorite “unitive” prin- 
ciple in Luther. One wonders what a 
scholar like Professor McNeill has to say 
regarding the genesis of the present con- 
flict in Germany as analyzed in “Things 
That Are Caesar’s”, by Paul B. Means 
(see issue of Oct. 3). 


John Calvin is given the customary his- 
torical treatment; Thomas Cranmer’s con- 
tributions to the age were the English 
Bible and the Prayer Book; John Knox’s 
strength was that of conviction and will. 
His harshness he applied to himself as to 
others. 


“Pathfinders of Liberal Christianity”, 
beginning in the 16th century, were 
Faustus Socinus, who anticipated an ab- 
solute pacifism in his ethics and opened 
the way to “a modification of the intol- 
erant confessionalism of Protestantism”; 
Arminius, asserting “the liberal and con- 
ciliatory side of Calvinism”; and Leibnitz, 
profound philosophical optimist like all 
liberals, Chureh unitist on the federal 
plan, one of the first to have the vision 
of foreign missions, wonderfully creative. 


Returning to Catholicism, the revival of 
piety in the 16th century is deseribed as 
led by Loyola, with his visitations of pen- 
ance on himself and the creation of the 
Society of Jesus. We are next carried to 
the 18th century and to a different kind 
of revival under John Wesley, who like 
other leaders of his time learned much 
from the Moravians, was concerned with 
behavior rather than theology, and fol- 
lowed Calvin rather than Luther in ethies 
and social Christianity. 


I find my friends in Germany constant- 
ly depreciating Schleiermacher, but I am 
persistent in the feeling that, with all his 
limitations, he made great permanent con- 
tributions to Christian faith and life. He 
too learned from Herrnhut. I may have 
difficulty in keeping my own ideas separ- 
ate from those of Professor MeNeill, on 
Schleiermacher. His rejection of “the 
state’s infringement on the self-govern- 
ment of the Church”, was the natural ex- 
pression of his spirituality, likewise his 
desire to substitute the name “Evangel- 
ical” for “Lutheran” and “Reformed”. Pro- 


fessor MeNeill gives us the evaluation of — 
Schleiermacher which has become eurrent, — 


appears to share my own view of his 
fundamental values, and tells us that 
“modern psychology may be said to have 


empirically verified much that he intui 


tively discerned”. a 


I sometimes wonder how far the repudi- 
ation of Schleiermacher by a considerable 
school of my friends among German theo- 
logians may account for their disastrous 
situation at this moment. But to return 
to our author—Professor MeNeill has 
given us a series of moving pictures which 


ought to bring comfort to those whose 


fe. 


pessimistic book we reviewed last week 
as they witness the vicissitudes which the 
Chureh has outlasted and from which, in 
the long run, it has gathered stren d 
vitality. —Charles 8. Macf 
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CHARACTER AT STAKE! 


Truly thoughtful people have long since recognized that 
these post-war decades have been not primarily an economic 
crisis or a political crisis, but a crisis in character. Some- 
thing serious and far-reaching has happened in the realm 
of personal character which threatens our institutions and 
our civilization far more than economic depression or pol- 
itical turmoil. As a matter of fact, a ready solution can 
and will be found for our financial and governmental prob- 
lems if we can once solve this dangerous crisis in charac- 
ter. One of our major prophets has listed the outstanding 
evidences of a moral breakdown as follows: (1) A break- 
down in trusted leadership—a sordid tale of the flabbiness 
and corruption in high places, an amazing and pitiful mul- 
tiplication of those who would exploit a people’s woes for 
personal aggrandizement. (2) A breakdown in journalism, 
many of our newspapers becoming agents of insidious 
propaganda instead of leaders of the people, purveyors of 
trash instead of creators of public opinion and general 
culture. (3) A breakdown in the pulpit, a sad lack of con- 
structive, courageous and effective leadership. (4) A 
‘breakdown in honor, in the ready repudiation of debts and 
the apparent unconcern of debtors, with a readiness to dis- 
card solemn contracts, whether in business or in marriage 
or in any other relationship, as soon as they seem burden- 
some and inconvenient. (5) A breakdown in devotion to 
the common good as revealed in the “bloc” system, which 
exalts the selfish desires of the group above the welfare 
of the nation and which may be seen in sordid demands 
upon the public treasury manifested in a thousand ways. 
(6) The breakdown of conviction, which in many cases has 
been diluted if not entirely lost in the face of difficulty and 
danger. (7) A breakdown of faith in our country, a wave 
of pessimism concerning our cherished institutions, the suf- 
ficiency of our form of government, and the future of our 
nation. This inevitably leads to a loss of faith in liberty 
and democracy. , 

It may be well to be reminded at this time, therefore, 
that Thanksgiving Day was first promulgated in America 
in a day of crisis. The first public Thanksgiving Day pro- 
claimed by the Governor of the Plymouth Colony of Pil- 
grims toward the end of their first year in New England 
came at an hour when the band of 102, who had arrived 
upon the Mayflower during the preceding December, had 
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dwindled to 53 by reason of a plague that swept the Colony, 
and an early drought had brought fears that there might 
be no harvest from the seed they had planted. But at 
length the progress of the plague was stayed and some 
showers fell, whereupon the Governor “sett apart a day 
of Thanksgiving to Almighty God for His great and vic- 
torious mercyes to our deare native countrye for ye com- 
fortable and seasonable supplying us with moderate showers 
and in withdrawing His afflicting hand from us.” Dr. G. 
E. Barnes reminds us that during the dark days of the 
War of the Revolution, one and sometimes two days of 
public Thanksgiving each year were proclaimed, except in 
the year 1777. President Madison set apart a day of 
public Thanksgiving during the War of 1812, and in 1864, 
during the critical months of the Civil War, President 
Lincoln proclaimed the last Thursday of November as a 
day of national Thanksgiving. From that day to this, 
every President has followed his example. It was, there- 
fore, amid the shadows and pains of grave crisis that 
Thanksgiving Day found its birth. It is here now to point 
the way out of this depression of character from which we 
are suffering. 

“Our trouble has been twofold,” says Dr. Barnes. “We 
have made for ourselves a god of some economic theory or 
political method, and said, ‘This is our Messiah. This is 
the god who will lead us out of our depression.” We have 
been prone to say, ‘Behold what I have wrought with the 
skill of my mind and with the power of my hand.’ Thanks- 
giving Day calls upon the people to heed once again the call 
of the ancient prophet, ‘If thou wilt return unto Me, saith 
the Lord God, then thou shalt find deliverance.’ We have 
been content, most of us, to coast along upon our spiritual 
momentum—a momentum gained at our mother’s knee and 
in the family pew and through the institutions of religion. 
But when a man or a people think that they can coast along 
upon earlier momentum, or can relax their vigilance upon 
habits of religion, or can regard certain standards of con- 
duct as no longer important, then there is serious trouble. 
Thanksgiving Day calls upon us to get back in touch with 
the source of all true power, in these days a new emphasis 
upon human duties rather than upon human rights, and a 
renewed appreciation of all character-building agencies as 
basic in our social life. There must be no evasion of duty, 
no running away from hardship, no whining and fault- 
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finding about our lot. We need an acceptance of the 
spiritual discipline which these years have brought so that, 
refined and purified, we may be better prepared to meet our 
national destiny.” 

It is profoundly true that our character is at stake. It 
is an hour for prayer and penitence, as well as for faith 
and courage. 
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AT SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


Within an allotted space, one must be specific if any- 
thing of a practical nature is to be conveyed as a basis for 
thankfulness. It is my firm conviction that we of the 
(former) Reformed Church in the United States have pro- 
found cause for thankfulness over the fact that in the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church we have become a 
Church that indeed covers the United States, and broadens 
its activities over a large portion of the whole world. The 
union (I like that word better than merger) that-is in pro- 
cess of being effected will make us stronger (not merely 
larger in extent) in ways not yet fully understood. Terri- 
torially there is remarkably little overlapping. In matters 
of Church policy and government there is much hope of an 
amalgamation that will make each party stronger, both by 
giving and receiving. 

Perhaps most conspicuous is the adjustment of relation- 
ship in the educational activities of the two groups. We of 
the ““R” group have been enabled to place the theological 
training of our young men upon a stronger and more com- 
pact basis; and to receive into our family group of institu- 
tions, a promising and prosperous co-educational college, 
situated in the middle west. We have contributed, on the 
other hand, three boys’ schools outstanding in their several 
localities, and two colleges for women, where there have 
been in the “E” group no institutions of either type. Thus 
there will now be found in this country 13 educational insti- 
tutions in the united Church, well diversified in function 
and well distributed in location. What an opportunity to 
unite in loyal support of them all for the ultimate welfare 
of our boys and young men and women, gathered in insti- 
tutions owned and supported by their own Church! And 
what an aid to the friendship and good fellowship of the 
future when these two groups of young people foregather 
during those fleeting, impressionable years upon school or 
college campus! 

To very many of us there is much cause for thankfulness 
in the thought that the MEssENGER is to survive both in 
name and general spirit. The latter is to be guaranteed by 
the retention of “Oom Paul” at the helm. He may not 
print this last clause, but I am going to continue to be thank- 
ful for it, nevertheless. 


What a glorious opportunity is ours as we advance into 
this year 193536! May we each and all give profound 
thanks that we are enabled to be a part of the Kingdom at 
a time like this. Problems there are for solution, difficul- 
ties to overcome, adjustments to be made, but all will work 
out satisfactorily if approached in the faith that power will 
come upon us when we seek to witness for Him, at home 
locally, throughout our whole land nationally, and interna- 
tionally, “unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” 


—JosEpH H. AppLe. 


Frederick, Maryland. 
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“QO LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM” 


Our Memory Hymn for December is one of the most 
popular Christmas carols ever written. Majestic in its 
strength and equally appealing in its sweet simplicity, it is 
a hymn of the heart which has reached the hearts of mil- 
lions. Both the words and music may be called a Phila- 
delphia product. It was written by that eminent and be- 
loved preacher of the Gospel, Phillips Brooks, rector of the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, in Philadelphia, in 1868, and 
was first used at a Sunday School service in that Church. 
The music was written for that occasion by Mr. Lewis H. 
Redner, who was then both the organist of Holy Trinity 
and superintendent of the Sunday School. 

Phillips Brooks had visited Bethlehem at the Christmas 


season, in 1865, and the memory of that visit was vivid 
with him when he wrote this beautiful account of the first 
Christmas. Born in 1835, he had studied at Harvard, and 
at the Episcopal Theological Seminary in Alexandria, Va. 
He was ordained in 1859 and served in Philadelphia until 
1869, when he became rector of Trinity Church, Boston, 
In 1891, he consented to serve as Bishop of Massachusetts. 
Of great stature, massive build, and sunny temper, he ap- 
pealed alike to all classes and ages, and it is doubtful if the 
United States ever produced a minister who had a larger 
spiritual influence. 

During these coming weeks, let us make much of this 
inspiring hymn. If you have not already committed it to 
memory, you will greatly enrich your life by doing so. It 
would be difficult to find any lines anywhere which picture 
the inner meaning of the incarnation with more persuasive 


force. 
BR 


KAGAWA AND CO-OPERATIVES 


Kagawa, the great Christian apostle of Japan, is coming 
to America. From December until next April he will speak 
at various places in our country. It will be well worth 
going a hundred miles to hear him. A chance of a life time 
to see and hear one of the great Christian statesmen of 
our age. 


Kagawa is a strong exponent of co-operatives. He makes 
co-operatives a part of his “Kingdom of God Movement,” 
insisting that economic welfare is a part of Christ’s redemp- 
tive program. In Japan he is thus forming all types of 
co-operatives,—consumers, producers, credit, health, edu- 
cational and others. This is helping to solve the economic 
problems of millions of his impoverished and underpriy- 
ileged countrymen. In this he is following Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, England and other European countries where 
for nearly a century the co-operatives have been a boon 
and a blessing to millions of the disposessed and struggling 
poor. Since Kagawa will include the subject of Co-opera- 
tives in his many addresses in America, one should acquaint 
himself with this subject, not yet very familiar in our 
country. 

Fortunately considerable literature, both academic and 
popular, has appeared within the last few years. Recently 
a splendid brief text book for young people and adult study 
groups has appeared, which we would strongly recommend, 
Seeking a New Work Thru Co-operatives, by Carl R. 
Hutchingson (Methodist Book Concern), 25c. Following 
is other helpful material on the subject of co-operatives: 
Collective Bargaining for Consumers, 10c, Co-operative 
Distributors, 30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y.; A Short 
Introduction to Consumers’ Co-operation, Ellis Cowling, - 
15c; The Organization and Management of Consumers’ Co- 
operative Associations and Clubs, 15c; America’s Answer 
—Consumers’ Co-operation,” E. R. Bowen, 10c. You can 
get them from The Co-operative League, 167 W. 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. —H. L. STREICcH. 
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THE EDUCATED MAN 


Bishop David says that three qualities of the really edu- 
cated man are that he knows how to work, he is good to 
work with, and he is educated not only for work but also 
for leisure. Try this out, and see how searchingly it tests 
you and your friends. It might amaze you to discover 
how many who could qualify as experts on two of these 
points might fail miserably in the third. The Bishop has 
given here a satisfying picture of the well-balanced life. It 
is possible that you may think of other qualities that need 
to be added, but that the three here mentioned are indis- 
pensable few will question. The great Biblical ideal, ex- 
pressed in the phrase, “Workers together with God,” sug- 
gests not only (1) that we must be workers (and not 
shirkers), but (2) that we must learn to work together, 
doing real team-work in a blessed human fellowship, and 
thus being, as Bishop David puts it, “good to work with,” 
and also (3) that we gladly accept the Divine Partnership, 


and rejoice in the privilege of working with God. This 


makes life holy and glorious. 
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THE FOLLY OF “ISOLATION” 


Who will prove to be Italy’s best and most powerful 
backer in her awful war on Ethiopia? Unless some change 
occurs, it will be the United States of America. So answers 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick in his Armistice Day sermon, 
in which he showed that isolationism and so-called neu- 
trality are not enough to build a permanent system of 
peace, and already have failed to keep us from becoming 
involved in the war in Africa. He blamed the “ingenious 
politicians” in Washington for so framing the neutrality 
act that only “implements of war” cannot be shipped. This 
embargo has actually cut the trade with Italy only 1%, 
while exports of raw materials to be used by Italy for war 
purposes are steadily mounting. 

“We cannot content ourselves with an attempted policy 
of isolation in a world where there is a will to get us in 
every war by the back door if not by the front door, by a 
window if not the back door, or if not by a window, then 
down the chimney,” he said. “Twist and turn as we will, 
at last we shall either have built a collective system of world 
peace, or we shall be at war.” 

Does anybody really believe that the attempt to build a 
Chinese Wall around America will succeed? Dr. Fosdick 
is right. A “collective system of world peace’’ is our only 
hope. That is the Christian idea of turning a neighborhood 
into a brotherhood. It is also in harmony with all that is 
best in our American system and ideals. 

ap Paes OMe 


THE ANTI-WAR PLEDGE 


In the summer I wrote about the great meeting at the 
Albert Hall at which gathered about 7,000 of the 50,000 
men who had signed Canon “Dick” Sheppard’s pledge, “J 
renounce war and never again, directly or indirectly, will 
I support or sanction another.’ Dick Sheppard now wants 
to increase this army of war resisters by 200,000 to a total 
of at least 250,000 by Christmas. In the statement he is 
circulating he says, “Please do not think I am unaware that 
such a movement as this is open to the criticism that we deal 
only with effects (war) and not with causes, e. g., the eco- 
nomic organization of society. Causes will, of course, have 
to be dealt with, but we feel that there is such a definite 
issue to be faced and such an intense and growing deter- 
mination to put an end to war, that we ought to concentrate 
upon the denunciation of war as an instrument of policy 
so that the Governments of the world realize unmistak- 
ably that they can no longer count upon the support of the 
people for the waging of war. Once war is made impos- 
sible, peaceful means of settling disputes and ordering the 
life of the world will be found.” 

All will wish Dick Sheppard “good luck in the name of 
the Lord” in his magnificent endeavor. Those who are 
always on the lookout for good new pacifist literature 
should read Canon Sheppard’s We Say No, published in 
Britain by John Murray at 3s. 6d., while the best pacifist 
book since the War, A. A. Milne’s Peace with Honor, has 
just been published by Methuen in a 1s. Od. edition. An- 
other book pacifists may well study, though they will not 
agree with all of it, They Did Not Fight (Cobden Sander- 
son, 7s. 6d.) in which war-time pacifists of many kinds 
give their views and memories. —H. W. PEEt. 

a ae 


A BLESSED WORK 


Many inquiries come to us about the work now carried 
on in Bible Lands. Thousands of our readers contributed 
to the great work of the Near East Relief. What has be- 
come, they wonder, of the thousands, of boys and girls they 
helped to support in the orphanages and hospitals of that 
stricken part of the world? Grown now to manhood and 
womanhood, what are they doing? It is gratifying to re- 
port that, since 1930, when the Near East Foundation was 
incorporated to succeed Near East Relief, a statesmanlike 
program has been followed under the general direction of 
Mr. Barclay Acheson, Executive Secretary, in caring for 
neglected rural people in these Bible Lands. 

Tn accordance with the principles of Jesus, this Founda- 
tion has striven conscientiously to “help thousands to help 
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themselves”—to live a fuller life by improving their living 
conditions, preventing disease, increasing earning power, 
lifting the status of women, and giving larger opportunity 
to their children. In these countries, so torn by wars, 
retarded by ignorance, unsanitary conditions and primitive 
ways of life, new faith, hope and courage have been born 
through the gracious ministries of Near East Foundation. 
A School at Antilyas, Syria, to train religious workers and 


teachers, is a fine illustration of the practical pioneering 


effort of the Foundation. This School alone requires a 
budget of $15,000 a year, and has been a great inspiration 
to the Armenian people in conserving spiritual values among 
the refugees. Mr. Levon Zenian, well known in our Church, 
has helpfully co-operated with this School, as a representa- 
tive of the World Sunday School Association. 

Thus the Foundation “carries on” through its institu- 
tions and individual personnel, in showing the way toward 
better homes, better agriculture and sanitation, training a 
new high-grade leadership, showing many how to care not 
only for their domestic animals, but also for their children, 
and in general creating an atmosphere in which the things 
of the spirit can thrive. It is altogether fitting that a spe- 
cial effort should now be made to continue this necessary 
work. It is a work done for the very poor, in which all 
who have been blessed of God should be happy to share. 
All gifts at this Thanksgiving season should be sent directly 
to Cleveland E. Dodge, President of the Near East Foun- 
dation, 2 W. 46th St., New York. Such gifts will be 
gratefully acknowledged and put to good use in promoting 
peace and happiness during these difficult days among peo- 
ple long neglected and doubly deserving. 

oe VE RE 


SO THIS IS AMERICA! 


While sauntering through the streets of the village Brienz 
in Switzerland last summer I saw a signboard on the out- 
side of a public building which in English read, “Welcome 
to our revival services.” 

Out of a sense of curiosity or maybe a sense of need I 
decided to be among the welcomed. As I walked through 
the open doorway I saw a handsome, middle-aged man 
painting another huge sign. 

“Gruess Gott!”, I muttered in my best available Swiss. 
The sign painter proved to be the Salvation Army preacher 
who was conducting the services. He not only invited me to 
the meetings but also to have dinner with him and his 
family that evening. 

A few hours later we sat down to a most simple meal. 
The simplicity was matched by the furnishings of the home 
and the attire of the family. The conversation was a bit 
more colorful. During the first part of the meal the 
preacher condemned America to the Eternal Fires because 
of its materialistic emphasis. A favorite saying of his was, 
“a nation living in the lap of luxury.” He was quite sur- 
prised to hear about our slums and share-croppers. The 
next phase of the table talk was about as cheerful. “Is it 
true that in America slavery still exists?” I assured him 
that during the Civil War the system had been abolished. 
(I might have told him of the industrial slavery which 
made “‘slaves’’ of some of our people.) The slavery ques- 
tion foreshadowed others revealing astounding ignorance 
of world conditions. After being assured that there were 
not two cars in every garage and that slavery was extinct 
in America, the family asked me where I intended to go 
after I left Switzerland. When I mentioned that in my 
itinerary Russia was included, the mother of the preacher 
jumped to her feet and nervously paced the floor saying, 
“Ach, mein Gott! Ach, mein Gott!’ The rest of the 
family was similarly shocked. 

“Do you not know,” said the old mother, “that no one 
who has ever gone into Russia in the last three years has 
come out alive? If you go there, they will cut off your 
arms and legs and sever your head from your body.” 

I said I had never heard of these atrocities. While the 
preacher told me more of these atrocity stories the old 
mother continued pacing the floor and crying, “Ach, mein 
Gott. Ach, mein Gott!” 

Just before I left the preacher said: “Do you in America 
not know these stories?” When I replied that we did not, 
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“Well, 
but I 


| always knew that you Americans did not 
did not know that you were that 


he said, 
know much, 
ignorant.” 
Where did this preacher get this lop-sided view of Amer- 
ican life? Was it through the medium of the radio, 
Church, movies (American), school or newspaper? All 
over the world people are victims of misinformation and 
false propaganda. What can the forces of organized reli- 
gion do about it? =i [bind Be 
KUL PX 


WATCH YOUR STEP! 

Have dealers in booze ever been wise enough to take a 
warning? Judging from the liquor ‘“‘ads” in our papers 
and magazines, they have never been greedier or less sen- 
sible than most of them are now. Mr. Everett Colby, of 
New York, President of the so-called Council of Modera- 
tion, went to Atlantic City and told the American Hotel 
Association that “liquor abuse” will revive Prohibition. 

Though rejecting his vain hope about the benefits of 
“moderation” in the use of alcohol, we print Mr. Colby’s 
solemn warning: 

“A survey recently made by the Council showed that 64 
per cent of the population think repeal has utterly failed 
to solve the problem of those who drink to excess, or at 
least it has accomplished nothing since Prohibition,” he said. 
“T am convinced Prohibition, force or coercion will never 
work. Repeal did not solve the problem, but an educa- 
tional movement planned by the council would, I feel, pro- 
duce in a few years a trend against immoderate use of 
alcoholic beverages. The forces of Prohibition are on the 
march again and will win if something of this kind is not 
done.” 

pe Me 
TALK 

There is a suggestive Swiss story of a sick man to whose 
bedside zealous neighbors had summoned a Protestant min- 
ister and a Catholic priest. They happened to enter the 
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house at the same time and, after exchanging civilities, they 
became involved in a discussion of the merits of their 
respective Churches. The argument grew more and more 
heated and soon they had forgotten all about the object of 
the visit. Meantime the poor man in bed called for some- 
one to bring him a drink of water. Obviously, in his need, 
he had little or no interest in the debate, though it hinged 
upon the true method of meeting his necessities. 

Doubtless each of the clergymen enjoyed the exhilaration 
of an intellectual combat. But it is not likely that either 
was converted to his opponent’s point of view. This is not 
to suggest that all talk upon religious differences is unprofit- 
able but that such discussion should be carefully satfe- 
guarded or it will act as a drawback to faith. One of the 
marked peculiarities of human nature is indicated in the 

fact that many people are more interested in talking about 

religion than in living in its spirit, and in accordance with 
its purpose. Few of those who have no doubts about the 
validity and perfection of the creed to which they subscribe 
would be willing to be judged by their conduct. Yet there 
is no escape from the conclusion that finally the worth of 
any doctrine will be determined by the kind of men it 
produces. The best argument for the truth of a creed is 
not found in the keenness of the dialectic with which its 
supporters seek to commend it, but in the lives they are 
living. 'To adapt Emerson’s well-known criterion of ap- 
praisal, what we do speaks so loudly and convincingly that 
people are sure to forget what we say. “By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

Perhaps it is in the nature of religion that there has prob- 
ably been more talk about it, more conflict of opinion and 
sterile debate, than about any other major interest of man- 
kind. The explanation lies in the fact that it is so much 
easier to argue about the good life than to live it. A ra- 
tional and satisfying theology is good, but a character that 
displays the fundamental principles of plain living and 
high thinking is far better. Talk may be interesting; but 
right action is essential. —J. A. MacC. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Who Should Pay the $250? 


I’m not softer-hearted than most men, 
but I’ve just seen a Church yearbook that 
tells of country preachers getting $400 
or $500 a year, and I wonder about those 
pastors and their families. 

The experts at denominational head- 
quarters tell us that the rural Chureh 
which has in its pastor an effective leader 
will succeed; if its pastor is not both 
active and competent, it will fail. 

Let’s take that for granted; but here’s 
aman at Stony Creek Church, getting $500 
and a parsonage, such as it is, unheated, 


let’s be fair. 


now; 


If you don’t he must, 


When the Preacher Jests 


The preacher I heard at our luncheon 
club was doing his best to be funny, but 


that he’s as jolly as any of them. He 
might be—if he didn’t try so hard. 

Don’t think I dislike humor in preach- 
ers; I revel in it. But it’s got to be gen- 
uine and unforced, and if it is only ever 
so slightly related to brains, so much the 
better. 


his success was only what our old hired k. 
man would have called “mejum’’, ee. } 
I’ve a definite opinion of the preacher aes 
who tries to show laymen—especially those 
somewhat aloof from active Church life— 


unlighted, unplumbed. He has a wife and 
three children. 

You Stony Creek folks want him to 
know his field, to be friendly, to bring out 
the best that is in your young people, to 
lead in religious education, to have a pro- 
gram for Stony Creek’s special needs, and 
generally to be the community’s untiring 
daily servant. 

Very well; let me tell you one way to 
get an extra thousand dollars’ worth of 
work out of him next year: Raise his 
stipend 50 per cent—and pay it! 

That will mean he ean buy a bit of in- 
surance, to keep him from worrying about 
his family’s need if he should be hit by a 
passing ¢ ear. 

It will mean he can pay some bills he 
had to run when his wife was slowly re- 
covering from her hospital ward experi- 
ence. 

It will mean shoes for the older child- 
ren, and a few second-hand books for 
them and for himself, and a short con- 
vention trip, and—well, a preacher who 
has less chance to worry over his per- 
sonal affairs avd more chance to keep his 
mind awake and on his job. 


You can’t pay that extra $250? Come, 


either in piling up new debts or actually 
going without necessaries. 

That is to say, though you claim the 
people can’t pay it, you are practically 
saying the pastor can. 

But look at it another way. There are 


50 families in Stony Creek Church. The 
proposition boils down to this: an average 
of an extra $5 freely assumed by 50 
families, or an extra tax of $250 forced on 
one family. Because, you know, no family 
can live on $500. Living on 50 per cent 
more would be something of a miracle. 

There’s a queer passage in Paul’s letter 
to the Galatians. He says every man must 
bear his own burden, but before that he 
says we must bear one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ. 

My interpretation, for the present dis- 
tress, is that the first injunction is telling 
the pastor to bear his special pastoral 
burden, which cannot be shared; the see- 
ond is telling the people to bear the 
burden, which can be shared. 

Anyway, Ill lift my extra $5, in my 
Church, if it will prevent us from putting 
a burden of 50 times as big on my pastor’s 
shoulders, 


caught several others leafiing their 0 


My old pastor, still living, but in retire- 
ment, has that sort. I recall two examples; 
both produced in the pulpit, and both as 
apt as a Will Rogers’ wisecrack. 

One day he was preaching on life after 
death, and he said, “You know these books 
outside the Bible ‘which try to tell us in 
detail what the future experiences of the = 
righteous will be are to me very depress- 
ing. As I read them I say to myself, ‘And 
ean this be the only alternative we have © 
to hell??” After that I was satisfied with 
the last chapters of Revelation. 


And the other time was when he got up 
to announce the hymn before the sermon, 
That Sunday the choir director had chosen +) p 
the hymns, and the hymn board on the ~ 
wall bore the number, let us say, “437”. : 

My old friend said, “We’ll not sing the — 
hymn indicated, but number 344 instead. 
I'don’t mind a certain amount of involun- — 
tary unconsciousness when I’m preaching, | 
but you can’t expect me to be a ee 
to, at.” ?: 


Of course we sang number 344, bu 
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Garlands of Praise for Thanksgiving Day 


WHENCE — WHITHER? 


Dr. Joseph H. Apple, 
President Emeritus Hood College 


A recent speaker said, one need not be 
so much discouraged over the “frivolity 
of the thoughtless as by the pessimism of 
the thoughtful.’ As I pondered over my 
response to the challenge to contribute 
something to the Thanksgiving number 
of the “Messenger”, I found myself almost 
inescapably oppressed by a burden of pes- 
simism concerning the general outlook at 
this time. It was only by turning my 
thoughts into a very practical channel that 
I recovered my customary equilibrium. 

However, breaking away from editorial 
limitations, I want to establish a basis 
for thankfulness as we look back through 
the years and note how far we have come 
in the moral development of the race. 
Then as we study the curve in its definite 
upward trend as we enter the twentieth 
century, we must note with concern its 
disposition to pause and even to turn back- 
ward; and must sound a clear warning lest 
we lose the ground we so long fought for 
and so dearly won. 

The process of social evolution as we 
view it in history might be characterized 
as the rise and rule of a moral conscious- 
ness in man, the conversion of opportunity 
into obligation, the frank admission that 
I am my brother’s keeper and owe to him 
according to my abundance or according 
to his need. 

The progress in this social evolution, as 
we may ¢all it, is interestingly illustrated 
in the rise, dominance and ultimate pass- 
ing of several social customs or institu- 
tions. 

The first illustration is a very specific 
one, the lottery, which in that early day 
was an ingenious social device for ac- 
cumulating sums of money for the erec- 
tion of schools, churches, and other phil- 
anthropic institutions. It was authorized 
by law and definitely regulated, for at 
that time and for some time after, no one 
thought of giving away money for the 
public good. The lottery later became a 
menace to morals, an end appealing to the 
gambling instinct instead of a means to a 
worthy end, and was ultimately outlawed 
and banished from the land. The lottery, 
ingenious in its conception, humane, bene- 
ficent in its aims, has given place to the 
outright giving for purposes of charity, 
education or religion. 

Slavery was a humane device originated 
as a substitute for the indiscriminate 
slaughter of prisoners of war. It was both 
more humane and more profitable to take 
them home and put them to work. From 
this benevolent beginning slavery ulti- 
mately became a hideous thing, an end in 
itself, appealing to men’s cupidity and 
blunting their sensibilities, until the world 
arose here and there and banished it from 
the earth. 

The saloon was devised to restrict the 
place and time and persons by whom and 
to whom stimulants might be dispensed. 
Only legally authorized persons, in a li- 
censed place, within restricted hours and 
days, might dispense to persons of tem- 
perate habits, in sober condition at the 
time, such amounts of alcoholic liquor as 
would not disturb either their condition 
or their habits. The descent from this ap- 
parently high estate, the downfall and 
attempted banishment of the saloon are 
too recent to require elaboration. 

Did I say the banishment of the Saloon? 
I fear the banishment, so far as it may 
have been so described during the prev- 
alence of the 18th Amendment, may prove 
to have been but temporary, now that the 
sale of intoxicants has again been legal- 


ized. How long shall it be until the Chris- 
tian portion of our population will realize 
that all forms of restriction, prohibition or 
whatever we may ¢all it, will be of no 
avail unless they have as their ultimate 
purpose the keeping of the drink from 
the drinker? It is not the saloon, as such, 
or any particular form of distribution or 
purveyance that should receive our atten- 
tion at this time but the deadly, deadening 
effects of the drink itself that conspire 
so disastrously against the social life of 
the world. Witness the following arraign- 
ment by Evangeline Booth of the Salva- 
tion Army: “Drink has drained more 
blood, hung more crepe, sold more homes, 
plunged more people into bankruptey, 
armed more villains, slain more children, 


A HOME THANKSGIVING 
(Apologies to Grace Tabor) 


For good times in our home spring, 


summer, autumn, winter; contented 
hours of sewing and reading sur- 
rounded by love; restful times of 


sweet-do-nothing; rest for tired bodies 
relaxing in clean beds, gay meals at a 
hospitable table, cozy nights by a 
ruddy fire; fragrant nights in a gar- 
den. 

For the richness of each season as 
one follows the other, each expressing 
its own time right up to this glorious 
autumn. 

For the easier ways of doing all 
work so that the burden of it is light- 
er and the worker can join in the fun 
with a clear conscience instead of a 
guilty feeling of neglect. 

For better and more labor-saving 
devices that have helped in accom- 
plishing this. 

For the ardor of research workers 
in their labors, who have given home- 
makers such safe and efficient tools 
and knowledge better to keep house 
and care for little children. 

For all the sunny dispositions which 
carried on in spite of clouds, when 
things went wrong and times looked 
very hard. 

For life itself, with its joy and 
laughter; with sacrifices and difficult 
tasks. Remembering that these are 
found in every home where each aims 
high, works hard and loves much. 


—Abby McC. (Mrs. J. Homer) 
Remsberg 


Locvale Farms 
Middletown, Maryland 


snapped more wedding rings, defiled more 
innocence, blinded more eyes, dethroned 
more reason, wrecked more manhood, dis- 
honored more womanhood, broken more 
hearts, blasted more lives, driven more to 
suicide, and dug more graves than any 
other poisoned scourge that ever swept its 
death-dealing waves across the world”! 
Can there be any question as to the atti- 
tude Christian men and women should take 
concerning this scourge that bids fair to 
return in all its malevolence, favored, fa- 
cilitated and even felicitated as it is by 
those in the highest place? 

War was originally a way devised to dis- 


. place duelling and the uncontrolled killing 


of members of opposing tribes or nations. 
There must be a formal declaration; none 
shall bear arms except when properly uni- 
formed and found to be physically fit to 
expose themselves to the deadly fire of 


the enemy. Restrictions have been de- 
creed concerning ammunition and its use, 
embargos, blockades, attacks upon non- 
combatants, ete. The very volume of laws, 
regulatrons, restrictions, and directions 
seemingly intended to make war humane, 
endurable, promptly terminable, but con- 
fess to its utter fallacy as a means of set- 
tling disputes between the nations, and 
otf bringing peace upon earth. The advance 
toward social justice inevitably points to 
the time when the moral sense of society 
shall decree the final abolition of that 
horror called war. 

What is to be our attitude toward these 
evils that have grown up as noxious weeds 
sapping the very vitality of the soil of our 
modern life? Cut down as they seem to 
have been by the rising moral sense of 
successive generations, they now threaten 
to send forth shoots far more poisonous 
than the parent stem. The lottery, never 
entirely banished from the world, is now 
gaining an insidious foothold in our own 
land. Gambling, appealing to both the 
cupidity and the gambling instinct of men 
and women, may override, then overturn 
the laws that now hold it in check. 

The human slavery of the colored race 
has disappeared; victorious nations no 
longer enslave their captives. But how 
about industrial slavery? The oppression 
of the poor, the weak, the defenceless? 

The warfare against the saloon or rather 
against the extension of the traffic in aleo- 
holic liquors meets us at very turn and 
invites, yea urges us to enlist in the ranks 
of those who would fight the battles of 
the Lord in order to bring the abundant 
life to His weak, His innocent, His tempt- 
ed ones. 

In the war against war, every instinct 
of our being should cry out against a 
system that would doom our brothers, our 
lovers, our husbands, our sons, the very 
flower of the young manhood of our gen- 
eration, to pains, and sickness, and wounds 
and early, unnecessary death. May the 
Prince of Peace spare us from such un- 
merited, such unnecessary penalties. Some 
one has said, “It requires courage to be 
young today.” In very truth, but never 
was the courage of youth more needed! A 
sinsick, wounded, wavering civilization 
cries out to them, “Come forth and help 
us!” To us has been promised the abun- 
dant life. Let us convert our opportuni- 
ties into obligations and go forth to pay 
them to a waiting world. 

We are within the Thanksgiving season 
of this year of our Lord, with the anni- 
versary of His coming as the Prince of 
Peace just before us. Just what is the 
real basis of our thanksgiving? That we 
have come a long way toward the ac- 
knowledgment of the value of human life 
and its right to the peaceful possession of 
property! That we have won this ground 
not without great labor and_ sacrifice! 
That the challenge is upon us to maintain 
this against all backward movement or 
tendency. The journey. whence we have 
come has been long and arduous; the ques- 
tion of tremendous importance is, whither 
are we going? 

Frederick, Maryland, 

November, thirty-five. 


THANKSGIVING AND ATTITUDE 
G. W. Grauer 


The writer of the proverb: “Give me 
neither poverty nor riches; Feed me with 
the food that is needful for me: Lest I 
be full and deny Thee. Or lest I be 
poor, and use profanely the name of my 
God,” was acquainted with a paradox that 
few of us recognize today. There is a 
thankless spirit among those who have too 
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much, as well as among those who have too 


little. People who are not hungry enough 
do not pray, neither do those who are too 
hungry. Most of us think of thankfulness 


as an expression of those who have been 
profusely blessed in material ways partic- 
ularly. li that were true, few of us 
could really celebrate Thanksgiving, for 
even though we might have been fortu- 
nate we could not forget the condition 
of our friends and neighbors. 

But is that promise true? We remember 
that the Jews of old were in slavery when 
they say: “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
let my right hand forget her skill.” Jeru- 
salem for them was not merely a city, but 
the city of God. 

The celebration of the first Thanksgivy- 
ing Day should ever remind us that ma- 
terial advantages are not the basic causes 
for Thanksgiving. Which child is the 
more grateful at Christmas time—the child 
who receives so many toys that many are 
broken on Christmas Day, or the little 
waif who receives a “Dime Store” china 
doll? 

The attitude of Thanksgiving is only 
then aroused when a people becomes less 
arrogant and self-satisfied. A people that 
is conceited and self-reliant must first of 
all recognize the Giver of all good and 
perfect gifts before a spirit of Thanks- 
giving will come into the hearts of men. 
Therefore our Thanksgiving Day, this 
year in particular, will become a day of 
national penitence, for we are not worthy 
and have considered many blessings as of 
our own making. We have trusted every 
human device and have often worshiped 
at the shrine of a distorted humanity, with 
a resultant glorification of this “new God.” 
Our heritage as a nation, as a people and 
as individuals, is imputed. Therefore may 
we in all honesty and with true sincerity 
bow before God and confess that we are 
not worthy of all His benefits. May we 
celebrate thanksgiving in that we adopt 
the attitude of thanksgiving in all rela- 
tions, and recognize Him as the giver of 
every good and perfect gift. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


WHY GIVE THANKS? 
W. R. Strietelmeier 


Why thank God? Because it is from 
Him that all blessings proceed. Not one 
thing necessary for our sustenance can we 
produce. Food, water, air, sunshine, the 
very ground under our feet—all come to 
us from that beneficent Other One whom, 
for want of a better term, we call God. 
Because of this tremendous fact there is 
no virtue that becomes us more than that 
of gratitude. Without it we are more 
bestial than human. It may be truth- 
fully said that of all the flowers that grow 
in the garden of the soul none is fairer 
than the flower of gratitude. 

So then let us, first of all, thank God 
because we owe Him thanks. Thank Him 
for the manifold blessings that come to us 
from earth and air, from sea and sky. 
Thank Him also for our goodly heritage— 
for blessings that come to us out of the 
past. Of course, we know full well that 
the past was, in many respects, sadly out 
of joint. Some things we have inherited 
we must slough off, and the quicker the 
better. And yet, we must not forget that 
all that is good, true, beautiful and en- 
couraging today has its roots in the past. 
Let us not be forgetful of the stepping 
stones of the past, by means of which we 
occupy whatever vantage-ground is ours 
today. 

In the second place, let us express grati- 
tude because of its subjective and reflec- 
tive value. We cannot engage in sincere 
thanksgiving without thereby enriching, 
ennobling and exalting our own souls. As 
the eagle soars upward when he puts his 
wings into motion, so the human soul is 
elevated by the cultivation and generous 
expression of the virtue of gratitude. 

In the third place, let us give thanks 
because our expression of appreciation in- 
spires and encourages the recipient of 


such gratitude. If we are what we should 
be, we will continue in the service of the 
King, gratitude or no gratitude, but it is 
a fact that a man’s efficiency is often ma- 
terially increased as a result of another’s 
expression of appreciation. If saying, 
“Thank you!” makes someone’s burden 
lighter and helps him to do better work, 
then let no opportunity to express appre- 
ciation pass us by. 

Finally, let~ us, as Paul 
Ephesians 5:20, give thanks “always for 
all things,” for all things can be so used 
that they will make a contribution to our 
growth. “God never subjects a man to a 
discipline unsuited to develop and _ per- 
fect his nature.” 

Baltimore, a 


advises in 


TRUE THANKSGIVING 
Scott R. Wagner, D.D. 

The poets and people of ancient times 
had a better appreciation of God than we 
have. They lived closer to nature. God 
is more readily seen in the realm of na- 
ture than in machines, shops, streets and 
city noise. One Psalmist poet said: “The 


NOVEMBER 


Through drifting clouds the moon 
rides high, 

And frosty stars bestrew the sky, 

The leaves and grass, so brown and 
sere, 

Presage the waning of the year. 


The morning frost and ev’ning chill, 
Show Winter’s just across the hill, 
And earth and sea and air combine 
To make of earth a home divine. 


And ev'ry wind that boist’rous blows, 

Foretells the coming Winter’s snows; 

The month that brings Thanksgiving 
Day 


Gives zest to life in ev’ry way. 


November brings a lightsome thrill, 
Despite its clouds and frosty chill; 
And spirit natures grow and thrive, 
Rejoicing just to be alive. 


—Walter Esmer 


earth is the Lord’s and the fullness there- 
of; the world and they that dwell there- 
in.” If this great, wide, beautiful world 
is His and if we are His, then we ought 
also to experience what another Psalmist 
wrote: “In Thy presence is fullness of joy, 
and at Thy right hand are pleasures for- 
evermore.” 

True thanksgiving does not begin in 
being grateful for the material or political 
goods that we may have as individuals or 
as a nation. It begins and ends in a joy- 
ful recognition and appreciation of what 
God is and what God does. 

Again we read: “A seed shall serve 
Him.” Only God can make a seed. A 
seed cannot serve Him without soil. If 
a seed could,speak it would be thankful 
for soil. The soil enables the seed to 
grow and serve. 

Only God can make a seed, and only 
God can make a soul. A soul cannot serve 
God unless it also is imbedded in its soil. 
The soil of the soul is none other than 
the God that made it. When a soul is 
planted in God it is bountifully glad, for 
then it grows and serves. We are truly 
thankful only when we vacate our ¢on- 
ceitedness and absorb our souls in Him, 
in Whose presence is fullness of joy. 

We cannot make a seed, but we can 
plant it in the soil and be glad for its 
growth. We cannot make a soul, but we 
can plant our souls in God and rejoice that 
at His right hand there are pleasures for- 
evermore. And that will be not only true 
thanksgiving, but also continuous thanks- 
giving. 

Hagerstown, Maryland 


THANK GOD FOR LIVING 
Willard A. Kratz 
One of the strongest urges in the hu- 
man spirit is the urge of hope. “Hope 
springs eternal in the human breast,” said 
the poet and thereby enunciated a law 
that has the quality of being eternal. 
Now evil days have fallen upon us, as wit- 
nessed by the fact of 12,000,000 unemploy- 
ed and some of those 12,000,000 the care 
of every pastor in the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. We all know the an- 
guish of hunger and the mental and ner- 
vous strain which accompanies unemploy- 
ment. Yet we have life, and while there 
is life there is hope. 
it 
We are living in a period when values 


are being tried and established. It is a 
momentous day—a day in which “the 


(Christian Church is on the point of awak- 
ening to the responsibility of Christianity 
for the Character of civilization.” A day 
in which the value of 12,000,000 innocent 
sufferers, because of a decadent economic 
system, is challenging the mind of think- 
ing men everywhere. Thus the statement 
from the cover of “Christendom” quoted 
above, reveals the hope that in the not 
far distant future Christian ideals will 
motivate business, governments and inter- 
national relations. A dream devotedly to 
be made actual. 
Whe 

For as Walter Marshall Horton has said, 
“We are in one of the greatest periods of 
religious reconstruction that the world has 
ever seen; and I mean to make myself a 
sensitive conductor for every vitalizing 
thought that comes within my ken.” I 
thank God for being of use in making the 
world after His Mind and Spirit, for be- 
ing a sensitive conductor in such a day 
as this. 


God has no hands but our hands, 
No feet but our feet. 

All of us can share in this reconstrue- 
tion process. 
dation of right and wrong for us and our 
children. We can live as if the Kingdom 
were here now, thus we will make God 
more real and His power more effective. 
Hence the good life becomes a challenge 
and a daring way of living. 

Thank God for an era that is willing to 
re-think itself concerning the vital issues, 
that have commanded the best minds of 
all ages. We become plastic, and we dare 
hope that a greater and nobler mold of 
humanity may emerge for our having 
lived. 

ING 

Oue of the challenging issues that com- 
mands our attention is, What will be the 
aim of our life? To destroy or to create 
life into its nobler forms? If we choose 
the former we will eventuate in wars and 
rumors of war, if we follow the latter we 
will find a new patriotism. The Patriot- 
ism which leads to respect for all peo- 
ples. This is the great opportunity for 
those living today. The Peace front is 
not being built by conscription or draft, 
but by daring loyalty to the ideal of love. 
A young man said to me recently: “What 
am I to do if war is declared and my 
Christian conscience will not allow me to 
kill others?” I replied: “This is your su- 
preme opportunity to live life daringly 
and carelessly.” “They can kill the body 
but they cannot kill the soul,” said Jesus. 
For it is only as the flower of our man- 
hood and womanhood gladly advances and 
accepts suffering in face of *such charges 
as “slacker”, “coward’, “Red”, will the 
Christian life take on its glamour and 
color of the early centuries of the 
Churches’ history. Then we can say with 


Nathan Hale, “I regret that I have but — 


one life to give for my country.” This 
time, to give it, to make her a peace lovy- 
ing nation. It will only be by the daring 
and loving of the best of our youth, that 
this scourage of war will cease. 


Thank God for living, for hope, for re- — 


thinking ourselves, and for devotion to a 
great cause. 
Catasauqua, Pa. 


We can build a better foun-. 
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A HEART OF GRATITUDE 
E. J. Strassburger 


Last summer in traveling along the 
great industrial highways and rivers of 
our country into the great Northwest, I 
noticed an industrial change that no one 
could fail to recognize. Hitherto every 
little mining town witnessed dozens of 
men standing idly on the street corners or 
sitting upon the curbing discussing the 
problems of the day. Along the mountain 
towns one could pass home after home 
and witness the head of the family sitting 
idly upon the porch and restlessly smok- 
ing his pipe during the bread-earning time 
of the day. As one looked over the indus- 
trial plants of the commercial cities there 
was little indication of the wheels turning, 
for many a large factory was standing 
idle with no smoke curling heavenward. 
This past summer there was a marked 
change. The number of unemployed men 
upon the street corners were decidedly 
less, few men sat idly upon the porches, 
and from the corridors of many a home 
came a song of praise when heretofore 
there was silence. As I traveled through 
the industrial cities the wheels every- 
where were actually turning again. One 
of the great industrial men of Youngs- 
town told me that the whole city actually 
and literally wept for joy as people once 
more saw the smoke turning heavenward. 
As I beheld this sight, there was a feeling 
of sublime gratitude within my heart. 

Coming into the great farm belts of our 
West I noticed that the fields everywhere 
were laden with golden grain, waving in 
the autumn breeze, that the orchards were 
plump with mellow fruit, and that the 
valleys were clothed with the choicest 
flocks. I noticed a decisive change in the 
attitude of the lowly country folks. The 
farmer came forth in the morning with a 
renewed elasticity in his footsteps. His 
countenance was brighter and there was 
a song on his lips as he went to his daily 
toil. As I beheld this sight, there was a 
feeling of profound gratitude within my 
heart. 

Coming back to New York City, I sat 
in conference with several business men 
of our great city. Many of them expressed 
their faith there would be an increase in 
business and that there was hope among 
many to be on the right side of the ledger 
once again this year. As I saw a new 
spirit of confidence in their future which 
gave promise of venturing out into new 
endeavors of business during the year, a 
feeling of expectant gratitude was in my 
soul. 

During the course of the year I wrote 
out several dozen letters of recommenda- 
tion to high school and college graduates, 
who obtained positions in banks, trust 
companies, offices and other places of 
business. As I saw youth going forth to 
their life career with a new confidence of 
helping to build the future of a better 
social order, there was a feeling of over- 
flowing gratitude within my soul! 


New York City 


THE DUTY OF THANKSGIVING 
By D. E. Schaeffer 


It is well that a Christian nation should 
set aside one day in each year for special 
thanksgiving and prayer to the Great 
Giver of all good. It is good and right 
so to do. The highest authority of the 
land issues a proclamation calling for the 
observance of this day; and it becomes 
both the duty and the privilege of every 
loyal citizen to heed the call and join in 
the service of the day. The idea is a 
grand one and it would be a glorious day 
if all our Churches were to throw open 
their doors and the one hundred millions 
and more of our people were to lift up 
their hearts and with one voice thank 
God, the Giver of every good and perfect 

ift. 
a am afraid a great many of our holi- 
days are generally abused. They are not 
always observed as they should be. With 
many of our people a holiday is simply a 


signal to stop work, and instead of observ- 
ing the day as it should be observed they 


multiply wickedness and crime. And so 
it is with Thanksgiving Day. The proc- 


lamation calls for a day of thanksgiving 
and prayer, but it is often really a day 
of feasting, sport and iniquity. Need we 
be reminded that it is frequently devoted 
to indulgence and selfish pleasures instead 
of a true, genuine thanksgiving? God is 
too often entirely left out of our Thanks- 
giving Day. And to leave God out is to 
make the day an empty name without 
meaning. We must recognize our depend- 
ence on God, and feel our utter helpless- 
ness unless God intervenes in our behalf. 


Thanksgiving Day, therefore, is a suit- 


WHY I AM THANKFUL 
I AM THANKFUL 


At random, 


FOR: 


Privilege of working with Christ— 

Members who are willing to learn— 

Persons whose Christianity is ethical— 

Those who use money and do not let 
it use them— 

Those old in years who have not stop- 
ped growing— 

Church School teachers who are ser- 
iously studying their pupils— 

Persons who share their Christian ex- 
periences— 

Consistorymen who are willing to visit 
and heal the sick— 

Church members who have not for- 
gotten their vows— 

A Church paper of which to be 
proud— 

A denomination that stands for the 
love, zeal and knowledge of Christ— 

The united Church, actively, yet care- 
fully, pursuing the mind of Christ— 

The patience to be a good listener— 

Young people who are walking with 
Christ— 

A Bible to be studied— 

A Christ who provides energy to live 
after His example— 

A Christianity animating, rather than 
a religious anemic— 

Persons who think clearly and act 


courageous] y— 
Those who are suffering and still keep 
the faith— . 


Those who give systematically to the 
Kingdom work— 

Those who repeatedly refuse to choose 
the second best— 

Multitudes of people who are patient 
during the travail of the soul of our 
nation— ; 

The under privileged yet persevering 
humans— 

Educators who LIVE against the evils 
of alcohol— 

A son who is my “second chance”’. 

Scientists who find God in their lab- 
oratories— 

Newspapers that refuse liquor adver- 
tising— 

Youth who see the un-Christianness of 
war and call for intelligent Chris- 
tian statesmanship— 

Those who, in a restless world, find 
time to “be still and know God”— 

Those who are developing personali- 
ties containing eternal values— 

Our Heavenly Father whose love en- 
ters the deep recesses of all human 
hearts, and extends to the distant 
regions of all humanity’s outposts, 
immediately to purify and ultimately 
to perfect all His children— 

I am thankful that “the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof, the 
world, and they that dwell therein,” 
and that “fa wiser hand than yours 
or mine has prepared every cup for 
our lips to touch.” 


—Edwin N. Faye, Jr. 


Trinity, Norristown 


able time to recount our blessings. In 
spite of the economic depression, the roll- 
ing year has been full of God. We have 
been the recipients of rich and numerous 
benefits. It is important that we should 
recognize the hand and heart of God in 
all that we have received. Things do not 
come by chance. They are ordered and 
directed by a gracious, loving, Heavenly 
Father. ‘Consequently we thank God for 
blessings received and with the Psalmist 
we exclaim: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, 
and forget not all His benefits.” 

As an annual festival it is meant to 
gather into one day the gratitude of a 
nation for the favors and mercies of a 
year. This does not mean that we can 
put all our thanksgiving for a year into 
one day. We may not be murmurers for 
364 days, and then atone for our ingrati- 
tude by praising and blessing God for one 
whole day. The normal Christian life is 
one whose thanksgiving fills every day of 
the year with song and gladness. There is 
not enough praise in most lives. There 
are more words about praise in the Bible 
than about prayer. The Psalms are full 
of exhortations to praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. The New Testament exhorts us con- 
tinually to joy and gladness, to rejoice 
always. But if we watch our own devo- 
tions, we shall probably discover that 
while we bring a great many requests and 
burdens to God and ask a great many 
favors of Him, alas, we put very little 
thanksgiving into our worship. 

We must not forget the blessings which 
we enjoy from day to day. There are 
blessings temporal and spiritual, indi- 
vidual, social and national, and they are 
more than can be numbered. During the 
past year especially we have enjoyed 
peace and plenty. The harvests of field 
and orchard were overflowing and the 
blessings of home and Church cannot be 
estimated. For all this we should be 
thankful from the heart! 


Emaus, Pa. 


THE LEGACY OF THE PILGRIM 
FATHERS 


By Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan 
A Thanksgiving Sermon 


“Stand fast, therefore, in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free.” 
Galatians 5:4. 


The history of the American people both 
in Church and State is the story of a 
ceaseless struggle for disciplined freedom 
and constitutional liberty. These jewels 
of priceless worth are enshrined in the 
Constitution which remains the moral 
armory of America’s strength and the hope 
of America’s glory. Such is the national 
heritage of which we are not only in- 
heritors but also responsible custodians to 
succeeding ages of posterity. And what 
we have in developed form in the Consti- 
tution was potential in the minds and 
practices of the Pilgrim fathers. It must, 
however, be confessed that liberty is 
much down in the world today. Appar- 
ently its vitality is rather low and it is 
having a very hard time of it. Abroad, 
numerous dictators have usurped the rights 
of the people and they rule with a ruth- 
lessness and rigidity unknown since the 
doctrine of the “divine rights of kings” 
was taken for granted. At home a rather 
different situation emerges. Liberty, 
which has always been our national 
watchword and which was esteemed above 
all values because it had to be fought for 
and protected, is gravely in danger of be- 
coming a mere platitude. The fault is not 
that we love liberty less but that we ap- 
parently love other things more and are 
prone to take liberty for granted. 

The chief danger confronting liberty in 
our land is not that it may be wrested 
from us by foes from without, but rather 
that it may be taken from us by an un- 
American practice within our own house- 
hold. If, in other words, the enemy of 
liberty in Europe is the dictator, the en- 
emy of liberty in America is a growing 
and complicated bureaucracy. And if we 
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lose our priceless heritage of liberty, both 
personal and social, it will not be in the 
manner of the brave but defeated general 
who surrenders his sword but rather of 
the prodigal who carelessly lets slip his 
patrimony. To borrow some ancient fig- 
ures with modern application, we may say 
that the American people are permitting 
themselves to be tied to the chariot wheels 
of bureaucracy. They have placed them- 
selves in the barber chair of the persu- 
asive Delilah of bureaucracy. They have 
stretched themselves upon the bed of 
Proerustes and are the victims of the 
manipulative surgeons of bureaucracy. 
They have allowed themselves to be bound 
with the Philistine’s red tape of bureau- 
cracy. Gradually, unconsciously, almost 
imperceptibly, they are surrendering many 
of the hard-won privileges and preroga- 
tives which they continue to boast. 

I express this unhappy but not untruth- 
ful fact as a prelude to my contention that 
as Churehmen and citizens we ought, in 
giving thanks for our heritage, return 
again to the ideals and principles of those 
Pilgrim Fathers whose little colony at Ply- 
mouth evoked, as with holy fire, the finest 
blessings we have enjoyed upon this vast 
and wealthy continent. In pleading for a 
return to those ideals and principles — 
their emulation rather than imitation — I 
am, of course, not thinking of the New 
England Puritans who are so often and 
so easily confused with the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers. The Puritans, great as they were— 
and they were great!—scarcely symboliz- 
ed, as did the Pilgrims, that which Chris- 
tian Americans hold to be the lodestar of 
our national life. Though all Pilgrims 
were Puritans, but few Puritans were Pil- 
grims; and the student of history can dis- 
cern a rather persistent opposition to much 
of Puritanism on the part of the Plymouth 
Colony. This is particularly apparent in 
relation to religious toleration. Time and 
again popular writers, especially the re- 
cently popular debunkers who would run 
a mile to find a mole on a hero’s face, and 
who are clever rather than wise, have 
sought to entertain their readers by re- 
counting the sheer and stupid intolerance 
of “the Pilgrim Fathers.” They meant, of 
course, some of the later New England 
Puritans. 


Obviously the Pilgrims were not toler- 
ant in the sense that our broadminded but 
equally shallow modern Pagans are toler- 
ant. But they were tolerant of all men 
of character and sincerity and of most 
things of genuine value. No Quaker was 
persecuted at Plymouth; no witch was 
executed there. The Indians were afford- 
ed both help and protection. Roger Wil- 
liams enjoyed freedom of speech. The 
Town Meeting offered freedom of expres- 
sion to divergent opinions. At the Lord’s 
Table gathered Anglicans, the Reformed 
and the Dutch Calvinists. Viewed in the 
light of their age and -traditions, the 
most impressive traits of the Pilgrim con- 
science were not its inhibitions and _ re- 
strictions, but its tolerance and liberality. 


When we think of America at its best 
we instinctively think of the Pilgrims; 
and the heritage which is ours and for 
which we give thanks today is, above all 
things, the Pilgrim character. Without 
the Pilgrim character the Pilgrim colony 
never could have succeeded; and as the 
ideals of the Pilgrims went out from the 
colony to the continent and were given 
expression in religious and political or- 
ganizations and institutions, they have 
proved practicable wherever the Pilgrim 
character has survived, and impracticable 
wherever that character has become de- 
generate. 


The Pilgrims built upon a tripod — the 
home, the Church and the school, and our 
future depends upon our strengthening or 
weakening these basie American institu- 
tions. Other things being equal, the value 
of a man’s eitizenship is a matter of his 
relationship to these fundamental institu- 
tions. Giving his best to these institu- 
tions—and in the order named—he need 
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have little fear concerning the future of 
the Republic. 

sriefly stated there were three domi- 
nant ideals which, like shining, pilgrim 
stars led and directed our Pilgrim Fathers 
and, in turn, created the Pilgrim charac- 
ter. About this trinity of ideals, seminal 
and radiant, cluster the values for which 
we have reason to give thanks today. And 
it is only as we reclaim, reappropriate 
and emulate them that we can keep in- 
violate “the liberty with which Christ 
hath made us free.” 


I. LIBERTY. First among these ideals 
may be mentioned the Pilgrims’ faith in 
Liberty. The fathers passionately believ- 
ed in the sovereignty of free men in a 
free country and a free Church. They 
envisaged and realized a “Church of the 
Laity and a State of the People.” But, 
as I have suggested, the kind of liberty 
of which Paul wrote to the Galatian 
Church, and the Plymouth colony enjoyed 
in the formative days of our Republic, is 
having a hard time of it. Our nation is 
more and more dominated by organized 
and militant minorities. Increasing power 


is being delegated to or usurped by rather 
permanent officials, while a diminishing 
control and direction is being exercised 
by our citizenry. That which most en- 
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Leaves are falling, one by one, 
Autumn days again have come. 
Ripened fruit and ripened grain 
Have brought the Harvest-time again. 


Yea, the valleys laugh and sing 

With these gifts of God, our King. 
Then for these Blessings let us raise 
Hymns of Thankfulness and Praise. 


—Anna Schleicher Klein 


dangers our liberty, both in Chureh and 
State, is not ignorance but moral indiffer- 


ence. Liberty is a priceless inheritance. 
We have received it at great cost to our 
fathers, and we ought to hand it on, not 
only unimpaired but enriched, to our chil- 
dren. The fathers lived in the belief that 
the individual was answerable for his con- 
victions to none save Almighty God but 
the recent denial of citizenship to a dis- 
tinguished Scottish clergyman and _pro- 
fessor called to teach at Yale—a denial 
based upon the saintly scholar’s unwilling- 
ness to go to war—would now indicate 
that the individual is not answerable to 
God but to the United States Congress! 
Such an example is indicative of the peril 
in which liberty stands today. 


II. DEMOCRACY. A_ second ideal 
which led and supported the Pilgrim char- 
acter was closely related to the first. It 
was faith in Democracy. The Plymouth 
colony was a unique manifestation of a 
government by the people, of the people, 
and for the people. It was promoted nei- 
ther by capitalists, politicians nor kings. 
The Town Meeting, which.the Pilgrims 
instituted, has become the foundation 
stone of American democracy. Manifestly, 
faith in democracy was the natural corol- 
lary of faith in liberty, and like liberty 
its pulse is rather feeble just now. Dur- 
ing the Great War millions sacrificed per- 
sonal liberty in order that democracy, 
which they considered a larger good, 
might be saved. In so doing they tolerat- 
ed conscription, restriction, regimenta- 
tion and death itself. Their idealism is 
unquestioned. It was as fine and fair as 
any manifestation in modern civilization, 
yet a glance at the present world scene 
causes one to shudder. 


Democracy is the best but also the most 
difficult form of government. As Lord 
Bryce has reminded us: “No form of Gov- 
ernment demands so much from its citi- 
zens.” But, by the same token, none 
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gives so much back. The Pilgrims were 
successful in governing the colony because 
they had first learned to govern them- 
selves, Their political creation grew out 
of their moral condition and ethical vi- 
sion; and we, like them, will enjoy a form 
of government about as good as we de- 
serve. The common laws created or adopt- 
ed by the Pilgrims and prophetie of what 
all law should be in this country, may be 
compared to an oak tree which grew from 
the root upward offering ordered freedom 
and disciplined liberty in its branches and 
beneath its shade. The result was a demo- 
cratic scheme and principle now rudely 
reversed both by dictatorships and bureau- 
cracy. Nevertheless, we thank God for 
the legacy of democracy, for the rights 
of a free people, and for what now appear 
to be authentic tokens that the American 
people are rousing from a long and dan- 
gerous sleep. 


III. RELIGION. The third ideal which 
led and supported the Pilgrim character 
was a hearty and healthy faith in God. 
This ideal formed both the foundation 
and canopy of the Pilgrim’s greatness. 
Before departing from “the good and 
pleasant city of Leyden,” to journey in a 
rude and ill-found ship across the dark 
and heaving waves of the North Atlantie, 
“they knew that they were Pilgrims,” 
wrote Bradford, “and lifted up their eyes 
to the heavens, their dearest country and 
quieted their spirits.” In the Plymouth 
colony the family altar was the heart and 
centre of the home even as the Church 
was heart and centre of the community. 
The fathers believed that “the soul of all 
improvement is in the improvement of the 
soul.” They lived as happy witnesses to 
the reality of God in the life of man. 
Wherefore, in a day when it is easy to be 
a pagan, and very difficult not to be one, 
it is well to remind ourselves that the fa- 
thers worshiped God rather than gold, 
adored principles more than power, and 
dedicated themselves to the proposition 
that man’s chief business in the world is 
to achieve a good life and not merely to 
have a good time. 


In thus celebrating the pioneers of Ply- 
mouth colony and our indebtedness to 
them, I would in no wise detract from the 
golden heritage which is ours from the 
hands of other early settlers, particularly 
those of Maryland and Virginia. Indeed, 
it would seem to me that the ideal Amer. 
ican has not as yet arrived. He will ar- 
rive, and a new age be born, when the 
spirit of the Pilgrim and the spirit of the 
Cavalier unite in one man who, thank- 
fully accepting the heritage of both, bends 
for coronation before the Christ of God. 


Meanwhile, and in a service of worship 
which stands in the line of a great tradi- 
tion, we celebrate the legacy of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and with a new resolve to 


emulate their spirit—applying it to the  — 


strange new problems of_our day as they 
applied it to the problems of their day. 
We give thanks for the Pilgrim character 
—faith in liberty, in democracy, and in 
God! James Russell Lowell, himself of 


the Pilgrim spirit, may be our spokesman — 


as we look back upon the small but potent 


company gathered at the first Thankegiv- Ss 


ing service: 


“They were rude men, unlovely yes, but, 


great, 


Who prayed around the cradle of our , 


state; 


Small room for light and sentimental 


, a 


strains 
In those lean men with empires in their 


brains, Fe 


Who their young Israel saw in vision 
clasp 

The mane of either sea ee 
grasp, 

Who pitched a state as other eh 2: 
tents, 


And led the march of time t gr 
events.” 
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“O LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLEHEM” 
(Memory Hymn for December) 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie; 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee tonight. 


For Christ is born of Mary; 
And gathered all above, 
While mortals sleep, the angels keep 
Their watch of wondering love. 
O morning stars, together 
Proclaim the holy birth; 
And praises sing to God the King, 
And peace to men on earth. 


How silently, how silently, 
The wondrous gift is given! 
So God imparts to human hearts 
The blessings of His heaven. 
No ear may hear His coming, 
But in this world of sin, 
Where meek souls will receive Him still, 
The dear Christ enters in. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem, 
Descend to us, we pray; 
Cast out our sin and enter in; 

Be born in us today. 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell; 
O come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel. — 


—Phillips Brooks, 1868 
Lewis H. Redner, 1868 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


It has been a real joy to write to half 
a dozen friends during the same week and 
say, “Thank you!” These six friends unit- 
ed in making Bowling Green Academy 
salary fund receipts $37. Here is the list: 
A Friend, Egypt, $10; Blanche L. Zieber, 
$10; Mrs. J. W. Meminger, $5; Mrs. 
Jesse L. Fisher, $5; Paul C. E. Hauser, $5, 
and A Freeburg Friend, $2. Grand total, 
$198. Once again—Thank you!! Please 
make all checks payable to Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rey. A. Beutenmueller, from Misha- 
waka, Ind., to 340 N. 4th St., Payette, 
Idaho, 


Rev. Moritz G. Clausing, from R. F. D. 
8, to R..F. D. 1, Clay City, Ind. 

Rev. H. I. Crow, from 511 5th Ave., to 
1716 W. North St., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Rev. Marion ©. Harrison, from West 
Salem, Ohio, to East Canton, Ohio. 

Rev. F. Kracke, from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to 337 S. Smallwood St., Baltimore, Md. . 

Rey. Roy Moorhead, from Carlisle, Pa., 
to New Bloomfield, Pa. 

Rey. A. ©. Renoll, Ph.D., from Hart- 
ville, Ohio, to R. D. 4, Xenia, Ohio. 

Rev. Stephen Szijjarto to 849 Harbor 
St., Conneaut, Ohio. 

Correction: Rev. G. Viehe to Baden Sta., 
R. R. 14, Box 671la, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remember our annual Book Number is 
issued next week. 

Home Mission Day was observed in our 
Church in Frederick, Md., Dr. H. L. G. 
Kieffer, pastor, on Nov. 10. The Altar 
Guild held a Gypsy Supper and Fair, Nov. 
12. Members of the Order of DeMolay at- 
tended Chureh Sunday morning, Nov. 17. 


We have just received word of the death 
of Mrs. Mayer, widow of the late Rev. 
Dr. Frederick Mayer, of Youngstown, O. 


The Rev. A. A. Welsh, of Ashland, has 
announced his acceptance of the call to 
Christ Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 


The 1936 Year Book and Almanac has 
just come from the press and samples will 
be sent to the ministers this week. 


Coneord, N. C., Charge, Rev. H. C. Kel- 
lermeyer, pastor, has sent in 12 subscrip- 
tions in the “Messenger” Campaign up to 
Nov. 10. 


A Consistorial Conference for the north- 
ern section of Allegheny Classis is being 
held at St. John’s Church, Evans City, on 
the evening of Friday, Nov. 22. 


In spite of inclement weather last Sun- 
day, St. Andrew’s Chureh, Dr. A. G. 
Peters, pastor, $784.29 was raised for the 
payment of the annual insurance premiums 
for Church debts. The premiums amount 
to about $1,000. 


David F. Mauger, Esq., 73, prominent 
Reading attorney and former District At- 
torney of Berks Co., died Noy. 16 in Pitts- 
burgh, at the home of his son-in-law, Dr. 
W. H. Cadwallader. He was an honored 
alumnus of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. 

Fathers’ and Sons’ banquet was held in 
First Church, Washington, D. C., Dr. 
James D. Buhrer, pastor, on Nov. 15. 
Thanksgiving Day services will be held 
at 11 A. M. One of.the Church galleries 
will be remodeled to fit the needs of the 
choir, 

The Kingdom Roll Call literature has 
been requested by hundreds of congrega- 
tions. Tens of thousands of copies of the 
leaflets and pamphlets have been sent out 
from the office of the Secretary, Dr. Wil- 
liam E. Lampe, Schaff Building, Philadel- 
phia. Requests can still be filled promptly. 

Second lecture of Stark County Youth 
Forum was held in Trinity Church, Can- 
ton, O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, pastor, on 
Nov. 18, with Prof. Jessie Burrall Eubank 
of the University of Cincinnati as lec- 
turer. Thanksgiving Communion will be 
observed Noy. 24, the last Communion for 
1935. 

On Nov. 17; Mrs. Chester R. Leaber, 
who formerly lived in Caleutta, India, and 
Rangoon, Burma, spoke in St. John’s 
Chureh, Milton, Pa., Rev. Paul W. Yoh, 
pastor. The service marked the 47th an- 
niversary of the Missionary Society and 
the annual Thank Offering. 

Dr. Robert Jackson, of Toronto, Can- 
ada, gave a lecture in the parish house of 
First Church, Canton, O., Dr. R. W. Blem- 
ker, pastor, on Noy. 17. Dr. Jackson, a 
great authority on health, illustrated his 
interesting lecture with lantern slides. 
Home Mission Day offering was over $169. 

On Nov. 17 Church Paper Day was ob- 
served in 3 of the congregations served 
by the Rev. H. J. Naftzinger, Frieden’s 
Chureh, Hegins, St. John’s (Kimmel’s) 
Church, and Christ Church, Fountain. The 
Editor of the “Messenger” spoke at the 3 
places, and much interest was shown, in 
spite of the early winter blizzard. 

Faith Church, Philadelphia, received 33 
into Church membership on Nov. 10, as a 
result of the spiritual revival conducted 
the week of Oct. 27. The pastor, Rev. W. 
R. Shaffer, brought the messages each 
evening to well attended services. 65 per- 
sons have united with Faith Church dur- 
ing the last 9 months. The community 
continues to grow and Church attendance 
and interest increases. Home Mission Day 
offering amounted to $145, There are now, 


since “Messenger” Day, 28 families read- 
ing the Church paper. 


Very favorable comments are being re- 
ceived regarding the new stereopticon lec- 
ture, “The Evangelical and Reformed 
Chureh and Its Work”. The 3 sets have 
been in constant use for consistorial con- 
ferences and other gatherings. The lec- 
ture is now available to congregations. 
The only charge is one dollar and postage 
one way. Write to Secretary William HE. 
Lampe, Schaff Building, Philadelphia, for 
reservations. 


A committee consisting of Harvey D. 
Jones, Ross G. Rile, and Harry M. Wal- 
ton prepared a minute giving high tribute 
to the late Harry H. Tippin, for years an 
honored trustee of the historic Boehm’s 
Church, at Blue Bell, Pa., expressing the 
appreciation of pastor and people for the 
sterling character, vision, ability and good 
will of this helpful brother who had won 
the respect and affection of his community 
in so large a degree. 


Three Kingdom Roll Call conferences 
were held in East Pennsylvania Classis, 
at Gilberts, on Nov. 13, at Bethlehem on 
the 14th, and at Easton on the 15th. Ad- 
dresses by Dr. A. V. Casselman at Bethle- 
hem and Easton gave stimulus to not only 
the benevolent work but the entire Church 
program, The Churches of Easton are 
making the Roll Call together, under the 
direction of Rev. F. W. Teske, Chairman 
of the Classical Committee, and are using 
paid advertisements in the newspapers. 


Mercersburg Classis has already paid 
three-quarters of its Apportionment for 
1935. Five congregations, Zion, Chambers- 
burg; Trinity, Waynesboro; Salem, 
Waynesboro; St. Paul, Waynesboro; and 
Trinity, St. Thomas, had paid their appor- 
tionments in full, and 4 more were in 
sight of the minimum goal on Nov. 6. 
The Chairman of the Classical Kingdom 
Service Committee, Rev. J. C. Sanders, 
says that the Classical Bulletin, “Steward- 
ship News”, has been very helpful in en- 
couraging the congregations. 

In St. Peter’s Church, Barnesville, Pa., 
Rev. J. Arthur Schaeffer, supply pastor, 
the Lord’s Supper was celebrated Nov. 10, 
with preparatory and confirmation on Fri- 
day evening. 59 communed; 5 young peo- 
ple were confirmed. Offering was $68, of 
which $14 was used to pay balance of 
apportionment. This energetic rural con- 
gregation of 60 souls has paid its full ap- 
portionment for the past 15 years—the 
full period of the present supply pas- 
torate. 

Home Mission Day has been observed 
in First Church, High Point, N. C., Rev. 
Hoy L. Fesperman, pastor. The pastor 
preached on the subject, “Our Task”; a 
special offering was taken for missions, 
At evening service he preached on “Peace”, 
The 8 weeks’ tithing campaign is in prog- 
ress and is helping the finances of the 
Church as well as bringing a real blessing 
to the people. Dr. J. W. Meminger, of 
Philadelphia, preached on Oct. 30, to the 
great enjoyment of the people. He also 
presented the cause of Ministerial Relief. 

Trinity Church, Norristown, Pa., Rev. 
Edwin N. Faye, Jr., pastor, held a candle- 
light consecration service on Nov. 3 and 
their 63rd anniversary service at morn- 
ing worship, Nov. 10; at 7.30 P. M., there 
was an “In Memoriam” Communion ser- 
vice. On Nov. 17, a father and son ser- 
vice was held in the morning and a music 
appreciation service in the evening. On 
Nov. 24, Kingdom Roll Call service and 
annual Thank Offering service will be held 
morning and evening, respectively. The 
Bible anniversary will be observed Dee. 1 
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and Home Mission service on Dee. 8, with taps, played by Paul Cable and Roy 

a candle-light carol service in the evening. MReisch, of Millersburg, Dr. Bassler’s na- 
In Trinity Church, Wabasha, Minn., on tive town, concluded the services, 

Nov. 10, the Rev. Jason Hoffman was in- At the election for pastor held. in Christ 


stalled as the new pastor, by a committee 


of Minnesota Classis. Rev. W. J. Stuckey 
was chairman, and Rey. E. R. Vornholt 
and Elder John Schams were associate 


members. The congregation greeted Rev. 
Hoffman and family at a supper and re- 
ception earlier in the evening. Rev. Mr. 
Hoffman has served our Church in Can- 
ada and at Berne, Minn. Im addition to 
serving Trinity at Wabasha, he will also 
serve the Congregational Church there, 
thus relieving the Home Mission Board 
of any obligation for our own congrega- 
tion’s support. 

Kingdom Roll Call mass meeting of the 
Bethlehem district of E. Pennsylvania 
Classis was held in Bethany Church, Beth- 
lehem, Rev. H. I. Crow, pastor, on Nov. 
14, Over 100 representatives from 16 con- 
gregations attended. Dr. A. V. Casselman, 
general secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, gave a very interesting address 
on missions in China and Japan. Dr. John 
O. Reagle, assisted by Rev. W. A. Kratz, 
gave demonstrations of how to make the 
canvass. Devotional service was conduct- 
ed by Dr. C. A. Butz. The pastor presided. 
Much interest was shown and more meet- 
ings of this kind will help very much in 
Kingdom work. 

The fall activities began in Trinity 
Church, Mountville, Pa., Rev. J. William 
Zehring, pastor, with a Harvest Home ser- 
vice on Sept. 8, with the altar beautifully 
decorated and a sermon appropriate to 
the occasion. Fall Communion was held 
Oct. 13 and a largely attended Rally Day 
service on Oct. 20, at which time Prof. 
Eversole of the Boys’ High School, Lan- 
caster, and an elder of St. Paul’s Church, 
delivered a most excellent address. During 
the pastor’s vacation the Church was 
thoroughly renovated and painted, the ex- 
pense being paid by the Ladies’ Aid and 
3 of the 8. 8. classes. 


Annual Thank Offering services were 
held by the missionary organizations in 
West Manheim Charge, Hanover, Pa., Dr. 
E. M. Sando, pastor. On Nov. 3, at St. 
Paul’s (Dubs’) Church, Miss Sylvia V. 
Markle, Thank Offering secretary, had 
charge, and on Nov. 10, at St. David’s 
Church, the W. M. 8, G. M. G. and Mis- 
sion Band had an interesting service in 
charge of Mrs. R. O. Myers, Thank Offer- 
ing secretary. Audiences were large and 
offerings good. Special feature of each 
service was the illustrated lecture, “The 
Gospel in Japanese’, given by Dr. Sando. 
The 8. S. orchestra of each Church played 
excellent music. 


The Ladies’ Society of Trinity Church, 
Mormon Coulee, Wis., Rev. E. R. Vorn- 
holt, pastor, celebrated its 25th anni- 
versary on Noy. 6. Rev. Walter Stuckey, 
LaCrosse, was the speaker at an after- 
noon program. The 12 charter members 
were seated at the guest table, while other 
members and friends occupied remaining 
seats in the basement, where luncheon was 
served. Guest of honor was Mrs, Henry 
Andreas, widow of the late Rev. Henry 
Andreas, who served Trinity for over 40 
years. Mrs. Andreas was 73 years old on 
Nov. 5, and her birthday was remembered 
by the society with a gift. The ladies of 
Trinity are planning a potato pancake 
supper for Dee. 6. 

Home Coming Day was observed in 
Christ Church, Lykens, Pa., on Nov. 10, 
with Dr. Harry N. Bassler, of Harris- 
burg, as speaker at morning and evening 
services. Dr. Bassler, who lately retired 
from the active ministry, and who can be 
secured for almost any occasion, is well 
qualified to preach in any of our Churches 
desiring a speaker. With his 21 years of 
service as chaplain in the Army with the 
rank of Major, he was very capable of 
presenting the Armistice Day sermon. 
Both sermons were very well received. 
Besides special music, a trumpet duet and 


Church, Bethlehem, on Noy. 10, the Rev. 
A, A. Welsh, of Ashland, was unanimous- 
ly elected by approximately 400 votes, the 
largest vote ever given a minister by that 
congregation. Mr. Welsh is a native of 
York, Pa., and a graduate of Ursinus Col- 
lege and Lancaster Theological Seminary. 
He has been pastor of Zion Church, Ash- 
land, since May 8, 1930, and during his 
pastorate a new Church School building 
was erected with modern equipment and 
efficient educational work, and the sanec- 
tuary of the Chureh was remodeled. Al- 
most 300 new members have been added to 
the congregation. On July 29, 1930, Rev. 
Mr. Welsh was married to Miss Merle 
Jenkins, who is also a graduate of Ur- 
sinus. They have one son, John Robert, 
now 19 months old. 

Bethany Church, Butler, Pa., Rev. Frank 
Hiack, pastor, observed Rally Day on Oct. 
6, with largest attendance in 5 years, ex- 
ceeding the active enrollment by 30%. 
Offering goal of $150. was more than 
doubled, and Chureh debt reduced $200 
thereby. Pastor and young people took 
active part in successful campaign against 
Sunday movies. Bethany actively partici- 
pates in promotion of Community Leader- 
ship Training School in Butler. The pas- 
tor is teaching Course 4 on New Testa- 
ment, in above school, and was speaker at 
Community Armistice Day Sunday ser- 
vice, Nov. 10, in the local Second Presby- 
terian Church. Fall Communion was larger 
than usual. Plans for Every Member Can- 
vass, Nov. 20 to 27, are perfected. Beth- 
any’s pastor and Rev. Mr. Smith, pastor 
loci, are appointed to arrange consistorial 


conference in St. John Church, Evans 
City, Pa., Nov. 22. 
Sunday, Noy. 8, marked the 145th anni- 


versary of the founding of Trinity 
Church, Gettysburg, Pa., the 84th of the 
present building and the 5th of the pas- 
torate of Rev. Howard Schley Fox. The 
day was fittingly observed. At morning 
service the pastor called to mind the 
building into which he first came 5 years 
ago, and the changes made since that 
time. The sum of $12,000 was spent on 
improvements with a present indebtedness 
of $1,200. In the evening the congrega- 
tion was challenged to accomplish greater 
things in the future. 400th anniversary 
of the printed English Bible was observed 
in a special manner, Nov. 10. Annual 
formal reception for the Girl Reserves of 
the community was held in the Church 
Oct. 6, at which time the pastor preached 
the sermon. 

The congregations of Salem and Christ 
Churches, Hagerstown, Md., worshipped 
together in Christ Church on the morning 
of Nov. 10, in commemoration of the 5th 
anniversary of the pastorate of Rev. H. 
A. Fesperman, During the pastorate of 5 
years, Christ’s has received 284 members 
and Salem 62, making a total of 336. 
There have been 89 infant baptisms, 116 
funerals, 133 weddings, 68 lost by death. 
59 members of Christ’s have not missed a 
Communion in the 5 years and 65 have 
missed only one. There have been record 
Communions at both Churches during the 
year. Apportionment of both congrega- 
tions has been paid in full every year of 
the 5, and for 4 years in succession, Salem 
has been first in Maryland Classis. Total 
approximate contributions in both 
Churches for 5 years is $55,000. 


Two Reading girls received honors re- 
cently at a ceremony in New York City 
for outstanding achievement in Camp Fire 
activities. These honors were bestowed 
by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt upon Ger- 
aldine Hartman and Mae Parker, mem- 
bers of Weowoh group, at St. Mark’s 
Church, Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor. 
Miss Helen I. Marburger is director: of 
this Camp Fire group. “The Constructive 
Use of Leisure Time” was the subject of 
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PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE. 

Tractor action, 6 stops, single 
manual. A _ splendid instrument 
that should give years of service. 


Sacrificed to move quickly. 


REV. H. A. CRUMIUS 


Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin 


an address delivered by Thomas W. Lantz, 
superintendent of the Recreation Depart- 
ment of Reading, on Noy. 21, to the Men’s 
Club, of which Brooke L. Overholtzer is 
president. Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer was 
guest speaker on Nov. 17, on the occasion 
of the 44th anniversary of the congrega- 
tion. 

The new stereopticon lecture on the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church is being 
enthusiastically received at consistorial 
conferences and other meetings through- 
out the Church. Our people seem to ap- 
preciate this interesting method of giving 
them information on the educational, mis- 
sionary and philanthropic work being done 
by our united Church. This lecture, which 
includes 78 colored slides with accompany- 
ing explanation, is now available for gen- 
eral use. Congregations may have it for 
one dollar and postage one way. One pas- 
tor, whose congregation enjoyed the lec- 
ture, wrote, “It was a dollar very well 
spent. Congregations who have not had 
this stereopticon lecture don’t know what 
they have missed.” The lecture may be 
had through Secretary W. E. Lampe, Schaff 
Building, Philadelphia. 


Attention is called to the announcement 
of the approaching World’s Sunday School 
Convention which is to be held in Oslo, 
Norway, next July. This will be the 12th 
of these great world gatherings of Sunday 
School workers held within the last 50 
years. Former Conventions have met in 
London, Glasgow, Zurich, Rome, Jerusa- 
lem, Tokyo, St. Louis, Washington, Los 
Angeles and Rio de Janeiro. They have 
greatly aided the Sunday School cause 
around the world. Among those who are 
to participate in the Convention program 
at Oslo are Sir Harold Mackintosh of 
England, Dr. James Kelly of Scotland, 
Toyohiko Kagawa of Japan, Dr. Chester S. 
Miao of China, Prof. G. Baez Camargo of 
Mexico, Dean Luther A. Weigle and Dr. 
Robert M. Hopkins of the United States. 
The Convention is being sponsored in Nor- 
way by His Majesty, King Haakon VII, 
and the Rt. Rev. Johan Lunde, Bishop 
Primate of the State Church in Norway. 
It is announced that the Convention will 
be composed of 3,200 delegates represent- 
ing every country in the world to which 
the Sunday School has gone. The allot- 
ment to the United States and Canada is 
700 delegates. Further information may 
be had from the World’s Sunday School 
Association, 51 Madison Ave., New York, 
INGYS 


Fortieth Anniversary services were held 
on Oct. 4 and 6, at St. John’s Church of 
the Weatherly Charge, Rockport, Pa., Rev. 
C. T. Moyer, pastor. Rev. G. W. Koehler, 
President of Wyoming Classis and pastor 
of St John’s Church, Freeland, Pa., spoke 
on Friday night and the Rev. E. F. Faust, 
Treasurer of Wyoming Classis and pastor 
of Christ Memorial Church, West Hazle- 
ton, Pa., preached the anniversary ser- 
mon on Sunday afternoon. Mr. C. Buch- 


man of Allentown, Pa., brought greetings. — 


The Chureh was comfortably filled for 
both services. The membership of St. 
John’s is 20 souls. 


paying the Forward Movement budget of 


$558 and later completed the congrega- — 


tion’s Ministerial Relief budget of $90. 


Each year this small congregation pays — 
its apportionment in full. The junior and ta as 


senior choirs of Salem Church, Weatherly, 
assisted at the Friday services. 
nection with the Sunday afternoon s 
vice Elder Harry H. Sloat, the omy orig 


wf 


In 1924 they finished — 


In con-— 
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inal member of the consistory, was pre- 
sented with a Bible by the pastor, in 
recognition of his 40 years of service. On 
Sunday afternoon, Oct. 20, Pastor Moyer 
confirmed a class of 5 and received 5 by 
letter, thus inereasing the congregation’s 
membership by 50%. The congregation 
had the interior of the Church redecorat- 
ed and the exterior painted. The cost of 
this work was met through the Sunday 
School treasury and the liberality of the 
members. : 


PASTOR OF ONE CHURCH 50 YEARS 


A prominent industrialist onee said: 
“You can always do your work better by 
sticking to one job.” Apparently Dr, H. 
C. Nott, pastor of Grace Reformed 
Church, Milwaukee, believes this to be 
good advice. He has served his congre- 
gation as pastor uninterruptedly since 
1885. It was his first and only position. 
Never before in Milwaukee Protestant 
circles, and as far as we know, seldom 
before throughout the entire country, has 
a minister served his first and only charge 
continuously for 50 years. It is truly a 
remarkable achievement; one that de- 
serves special commendation. Noy. 29, 
1935, is the anniversary day. At that time, 
we who comprise the sheep of his flock 
desire to celebrate the occasion. We want 
to show our appreciation to our shepherd 
and look forward to the eventful day with 
joyful antcipation. 


Dr. Nott was born July 9, 1859, in Free- 
port, Ill. His father, Herman J. Nott, 
was a stonecutter by trade, and engaged 
in the monumental business. Henry fre- 
quently helped his father with his rather 
arduous tasks, and perhaps this accounts 
for his present remarkable physique and 
ability to “stay young”. His parents were 
both conscientious, God-fearing people, 
and with them he worshipped regularly in 
the Evangelical Synod Church at Freeport. 

At an early age, Henry showed a spe- 
cial aptitude for music, and he, himself, 
wanted to follow a musical career. But his 
parents had made other plans for him. 
They saw in his deep convictions, youth- 
ful sincerity and intellectual capacity, the 
makings of a good forceful preacher, and 
therefore dedicated their boy to the min- 
istry. That their decision was a wise one 
was amply proven in later life. 


After preliminary training in the local 
schools, Henry Nott entered the Mission 
House College at Plymouth, Wis. As a 
student, he was far above the average, 
receiving in 1882 his A.B. He was the 
valedictorian of his class. After taking 
up the study of theology in the Mission 
House Seminary during the succeeding two 
years, he continued his studies in the 


Presbyterian Theological Seminary of Chi- 

cago, from which he graduated in 1885. 
One day, shortly after graduation, he 

received an invitation to preach his first 
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sermon in the Reformed Chureh of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The Church at that time was 
known as the First German Evangelical 
Reformed Church. Here was his oppor- 
tunity, and he was determined to “make 
good”—a determination that later mani- 
fested itself at numerous oceasions. That 
he did make a favorable impression is 
reflected in the fact that only a short time 
elapsed before he was called to the pastor- 
ate. Fresh from college, and without any 
previous experience, he was ordained to 
the ministry on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1885, 
succeeding the Rev. Jean Grob. His lack 
of experience was more than offset by his 
courage, high ideals, and youthful exuber- 
ance. Although hopeful and ambitious, 
little did he realize that by the grace of 
God he was destined to serve the congre- 
gation for so long a period as a half cen- 
tury. 


To really attain success in the minis- 
try, a pastor needs a helpmate. Pastor 
Nott did not forget this momentous de- 
tail. The all-important question had ap- 
parently been popped long before. At any 
rate, he suddenly disappeared. No one 
knew where he went. The congregation 
was becoming anxious, when all of a sud- 
den he returned with a blushing bride. 
His wife was the former Minnie Boelsums, 
a Hoosier school teacher of Terre Haute, 
Ind. Today, after 49 years of married 
life, she is still the pastor’s devoted help- 
mate, not only as a mother in the care of 
the houshold, but also as an able and con- 
scientious pastor’s assistant in the train- 
ing and guidance of the youth of the con- 
gregation. Five children were born of 
this union, of whom two sons died in 
early infancy. 


When Rey. Mr. Nott started his minis- 
try in 1885, Milwaukee had a population 
of about 100,000. The congregation had a 
small and modest chapel on the corner of 
4th and Court Sts., across from the old 
6th Ward School. Shortly afterward, the 
city wanted the chapel site for a new pub- 
lic school, and offered to trade. The deal 
went through. The first story was cut 
from under the school building and was 
made into a Church. The pastor’s living 
quarters were also in the same building. 
Later, in 1893, the building was razed, 
and at the same location a new Church 
and parsonage was built. 


In those early days, if there were 50 
in the audience, it was a crowd. Today, 
we have as many as 400 or 500 in at- 
tendance. Naturally, only a few of those 
who were members of the Church in 1885 
still survive as living members. In a 
reminiscent mood, the beloved pastor re- 
calls some of the conditions with which 
he was confronted 50 years ago. Street 
cars on the east side were being pulled by 
mules, and those on the west side by 
horses. In facet, he remembers the time 
when persons said: “No, sir; I’d die be- 
fore riding in one of them there contrap- 
tions’—referring to the first electric 
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street cars—the old Hinsey line on 6th 
St. German was the popular language 
throughout the city. In fact, until the 
World War, it could be heard in all public 
places wherever people congregated. 


Dr. Nott’s period of service is not only 
distinguished because of its longevity. His 
is an active ministry. No statistician or 
accountant could possibly determine the 
extent of his good works, and yet a few 
figures. may shed some light on his ac- 
complishments. During his 50 years of 
service at Grace Church, Dr. Nott has 
baptized 1,141, confirmed 637, solemnized 
539 marriages, and officiated at 655 fu- 
nerals. In a number of cases he has ad- 
ministered to the spiritual needs of the 
fourth generation. Men who are grand- 
fathers today were baptized by Pastor 
Nott, and they have seen their children 
and children’s children also baptized by 
the same minister. Shortly after the turn 
of the century, it was apparent that the 
Church quarters were woefully inadequate. 
Energetically, Rev. Mr. Nott worked to 
secure ‘a larger and more modern Church 


Dr. H. C. Nott 


home. As a result, in 1914 the congrega- 
tion built its present beautiful and spa- 
cious edifice on North 9th St. 

In denominational work, he has served 
in many important positions. He was 
President of the Synod of the North West 
three times; twice Vice-President of the 
General Synod—the highest judicatory of 
his Chureh. He was a delegate to the 
Alliance of the Reformed Churches 
throughout the World, holding the Presby- 
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terian System, meeting in Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, in 1913. As a charter member, he 
served for more than 25 years on the 
Board of Ministerial Relief of the Gen- 
eral Synod. He was a member, and for a 
number of years the president, of the 


Board of Visitors and Trustees of the Col- 
lege and Seminary of the Mission House 
at Plymouth, Wis. 


It has already been mentioned that Dr. 


Nott is very musically inclined. In the 
early days of the Church, he played the 
pipe organ and directed the choir. Even 


today, he frequently plays the organ or 
piano at religious and other gatherings. 
He was one of the organizers of the 
former Milwaukee A Capella Chorus and 
is still an active member of the Arion 
Musical Club which is now being directed 
by his son, Herman Nott. Whereas in 
former years he helped his son secure a 
musical education, today he follows the 
dictates of his son. 


In 1920, Dr. Nott was chairman and 
editor of the Revisional Committee of the 
German Hymnal Committee compiling the 
joint Hymnal for the Reformed Church in 
the United States and for the Reformed 
Church in America. He has edited a num- 
ber of hymnals for Sunday Schools using 
the German language, and has prepared, 


compiled and edited an English hymnal. 


known as “Immortal Songs”. This book 
is being extensively used not only in his 
own denomination, but in other Church 
communions as well, 


In addition to his duties as pastor, Dr. 
Nott has contributed unstintingly of his 
time and energy to the spiritual needs of 
the community, taking an active part in 


civie affairs and the religious life of the 
city. He is the Dean of Milwaukee Min- 
isters, highly esteemed and loved by his 


contemporaries. As a charter member of 
the Lord’s Day Alliance, he served for a 
number of years as its president. He has 
been an active member of the Milwaukee 
Ministers’ Association throughout the en- 
tire 50 years of his ministry, and of the 
Council of Churches ever since its organ- 
ization. In 1912 his Alma Mater, the Mis- 
sion House College, bestowed upon him 
the honorary title of Doetor of Divinity. 


In reviewing Dr. Nott’s life, no words 
of commendation would be adequate with- 
out giving due credit to the capable and 
energetic members of his family. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Nott feel deeply that their 
three living children have proven a god- 
send, not only to them, but also to the 
congregation, to the Church at large, and 
to the community. All three have con- 
tributed liberally of their time and talents 
toward the upbuilding of the Kingdom of 
God. 


Ruth, who is a teacher in the Rufus 
King High School, has taken an active 
part in Sunday School teacher training, 
Bible class, and Church choir work. Helen 
is a teacher of voice in the Wisconsin 
Conservatory of Music, is conductor of 3 
Chureh choirs, and for many years has 
supervised the primary and beginners’ de- 
partments of the Sunday School. Both 
girls are active in many other Church and 
missionary enterprises. Hermann, a musi- 
cal prodigy, is Professor of Organ, Piano 
and Condueting at the Wisconsin Con- 
servatory of Music; organist and choir 
master of Kenwood M. E. Church, and, 
as mentioned above, conductor of the well- 
known Arion Musical Club. 


Yes, indeed, Dr. Nott has reason to be 
proud—proud of his family, his Church 
and his own long period of faithful, con- 
scientious service. Is it a wonder, there- 
fore, that the congregation is planning on 
an elaborate celebration to be held Nov. 
29, the anniversary day and also the fol- 
lowing Sunday, Dec. 1? The members de- 
sire to show their appreciation to their 
shepherd. “Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant.” 


—Arthur J. Gerlach 


THE KINGDOM ROLL CALL 


Hundreds of thousands of members of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church are 
ENROLLING on Sunday, Nov. 24, as sup- 
porters of the KINGDOM work of the 
Church. They will make subscriptions on 
a weekly basis to be paid during 1936 for 
the current expenses of the congregations 
and for the denominational missionary 
and benevolent work, including the items 
of the Apportionment. 


This is a project of the entire denomi- 
nation. The Districts of the “EH” Group 
and the Classes of the “R’” Group are par- 
ticipating and congregations everywhere 
are making the Roll Call of their mem- 
bers, challenging them to greater loyalty 
to Christ and His Church. The Church is 
united in Kingdom Service. 


The Chairmen of the Kingdom Service 
Committees of the Classes and Districts 
met with the Committee on Correlation 
and Promotion at Pittsburgh in September 
and planned for their work throughout 
the year but put especial emphasis upon 
the Kingdom Roll Call now being made. 
These District and Classical Committees 
then got into touch with all of their con- 
gregations. They gave the message at the 
regional conferences of the Districts and 
at the fall meetings of the Classes. They 
held conferences with pastors, Kingdom 
Roll Call Directors and other workers. The 
response has been enthusiastic and augurs 
well for our denominational work during 
1936. Some congregations will make the 
Roll Call at a later date, more convenient 
for them, and, of course, some congrega- 
tions are indifferent. The Kingdom Ser- 
vice Committees will be following up their 
work throughout the year. 


The whole Church is invited to pray 
next Sunday for our Father’s blessing 
upon this united effort for His glory and 
the advancement of the Church. 


—wWilliam E. Lampe, Secretary 


DR. JOHN A. SCHAEFFER TO BE 
INAUGURATED PRESIDENT OF 
FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 
COLLEGE 


Dr. John A. Schaeffer, recently elected 
president of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, will be inaugurated in Hensel Hall 
on the college campus, Friday, Dee. 6. 
This was decided at the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held Nov. 9, in connec- 
tion with the Alumni Home Coming. The 
program will consist of the inaugural ex- 
ercises at 11 A. M., a reception in the 
Hotel Brunswick at 12.30 P. M., and a 
luncheon at the same place at 1 P. M. 
President Schaeffer will make an address 
after being inducted into office by B. F. 
Fackenthal, Jr., LL.D., president of the 
Board of Trustees, and the guest speaker 
will be Dr. William Mather Lewis, presi- 
dent of Lafayette College. A number of 
honorary degrees will be conferred. 


At the Board meeting, Dr. Fackenthal 
announced a gift of $30,000 to the en- 
dowment fund of the college, in addition 
to his previous gifts of nearly $400,000, 
including the biology professorship endow- 
ment, the Fackenthal Laboratories, the 
Fackenthal Swimming Pool, and other 
gifts made at various times. 

Seventy-five students at Franklin and 
Marshall had average grades of “B” or 
better and grades of “C” or better on all 
of their 
and are therefore on the Dean’s list and 
allowed unlimited cuts. 

The Green Room Club will give the play, 
“Wings Over Europe”, Thursday and Fri- 


day nights, Nov. 21 and 22, in Hensel 
Hall. The play, by Maurice Brown and 
Robert Nicholas, Cambridge graduates, 


centers in a protest against war and a 
vision of the advantages of universal 
peace. A portion of the net proceeds will 
be given to the Lancaster Alumni Club, 
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which is cooperating to found two schol- 
arships, one for a Lancaster High School 
student and one for a Lancaster County 
High School student at Franklin and Mar- 
shall. 


The Philadelphia Alumni Club is also 
raising a fund to provide two scholar- 
ships for Philadelphia High School stu- 
dents. 


Dr. H. M. J. Klein, professor of history, 
was the speaker at the first student as- 
sembly, held Oct. 15, on “The Diplomatic 
Background of the Ethiopian Dispute”. 


The Glee Club has been reorganized un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Harry A. Sykes, 
the well-known Lancaster musician, who 
also conducts the Theological Seminary 
choir, and it is planning a season of con- 
certs in several neighboring cities. 


Two lectures have been given in Hensel 
Hall this fall, sponsored by the Lancaster 
branch of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science; one by Dr. 
W. W. Cort, professor of zoology at Johns 
Hopkins U., Oct. 3, on “Biological Studies 
on Human Parasites”, and the second by 
Dr. A. B. Stoudt of the New York Botan- 
ical Gardens, on “Sterility in Flowering 
Plants”. A third lecture is to be given 
Dec. 14 by Dr. K. M. Dallenbach, of Cor- 
nell University. The Lancaster branch of 
the Association now has about 1,000 paid 
members and every lecture draws a large 
attendance. 

A well-attended meeting of the Chicago 
alumni was held in that city, Oct. 17, 
when the alumni secretary, Rev. Robert 
J. Pilgram, was present and showed the 
latest moving pictures of the college. Prof. 
Ward V. Evans, ’07, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was the toastmaster. 

A slow motion camera recently secured 
by the college has taken pictures of four 
of the football games and has enabled 
Coach Holman to analyze the plays and 
show his players their mistakes. The team 
has had a very good record, with five vie- 
tories, one defeat, and one tie game, up 
to Nov. 16: Fordham, 7-14; P. M. C., 14-0; 
Moravian, 28-0; Geneva, 19-12; Richmond, 
6-6; Muhlenberg, 32-7, and Ursinus, 59-0. 
After the Dickinson game, Noy. 16, Al- 
bright and Gettysburg remain to be play- 
ed, Nov. 23 and Noy. 28 (Thanksgiving 
Day). Two of the players, S. Woodrow 
Sponaugle, ’37, center, and Joseph Z. Med- 
wick, ’37, halfback, have been nominated 
for All-American honors. They are two 
of the best players who have appeared on 
Williamson Field for Franklin and Mar- 
shall in years. 

Dr. John A. Schaeffer, by invitation of 
the University of Richmond, went with 
the team to that city and eulogized John 
Marshall as he placed a wreath on his 
tomb the morning of Oct. 26. Marshall 
College, which was chartered in 1836, was 
named for the great Chief Justice. 

D. Fedotoff White, Russian diplomat, 
naval expert, and European university pro- 
fessor, spoke on the Soviet ideas of war 
at the second student assembly, Nov. 2, 
in Hensel Hall, and Paul Dietz, distin- 
guished actor, gave a recital in the eol- 
lege chapel on Nov. 12, under the auspices 
of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, 
having appeared the night before in 
Santee Hall of the Theological Seminary. 

President Schaeffer, with the alumni see- 
retary, Rev. 


Sept. 27, before the Fordham game. Dr. 


Schaeffer also attended the 50th anni- — 


versary of Bryn Mawr College, Nov. 1-2. — 

Franklin and Marshall College has re- 
ceived a bequest of $25,000 provided by 
the will of the late George Sykes of Al- 


Robert J. Pilgram, attended — 
a dinner meeting of the New York Alumni 
Club, held at the Midston House, New York, oe 


lentown, Pa., upon the recent death of his 


widow, "Mrs. Sarah Sykes. 


chapter of the Chi Phi fraternity, giv V 
in memory of Edmond J. Sykes, 719, - 

son of Mr. and Mrs. Sykes, who v a8 
member of the fraternity and was 


—Robert J. 


A bequest of 
$10,000 was also received by the local — 
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Junior Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE LITERARY LIFE OF MARK 
TWAIN 


Text Joshua 17:14, “Write this for a 
memorial in a book.” 


In his early life the thought of a liter- 
ary career was far from the mind of 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens. As I said 
before, his highest ambition had been 
to become a pilot on one of the boats of 
the Mississippi River. He took his train- 
ing in piloting, and before he was 23 
years old he obtained a full license as a 
Mississippi pilot. He had plenty of money 
now and could help his mother, which he 
did with a liberal hand. He also helped 
his brother Orion, ten years his senior, 
both with money and advice. 


It is true that Samuel had tried his 
hand at literary efforts before he was 16 
years old, while working in his brother’s 
printing office. Orion had purchased the 
Hannibal “Journal’, but he was not a 
good proprietor. At first the paper pros- 
pered, but after a while it began to go 
down. Orion went to Tennessee to try 
to raise money on some land which the 
family had there. He left Samuel in 
charge of the paper, and he concluded 
to liven up the circulation. He wrote 
an article telling about the unfortunate 
love affair of the editor of a rival paper, 
after which the latter tried to commit 
suicide by drowning. Samuel even en- 
graved illustrations on two large wooden 
blocks and inserted them in the paper, 
one of them showing the victim wading 
out into the water, testing the depth of 
the river with a stick. When the paper 
came out the press had to be kept run- 
ning steadily to supply the demand for 
copies. His first literary effort, though of 
short duration, was quite successful, but 
his brother came home and Samuel had 
to return to typesetting. 

But while he was a pilot on the Missis- 
sippi River an incident took place which 
had much to do with his literary career 
and gave him the name which became 
world-famous. He wrote a burlesque of an 
old steamboat captain, who had a passion 
for airing his knowledge before the young- 
er men, The old captain, whose name was 
Sellers, used to send paragraphs to the 
New Orleans papers, which he usually 
signed “Mark Twain”. Samuel wrote a 
ridiculous imitation of the old captain’s 
newspaper contributions, describing a per- 
fectly impossible trip which the writer 
was supposed to have made, and sent it 
to a New Orleans paper by the name of 
the “True Delta”, signing it “Mark 
Twain”. This broke Captain Sellers’ lit- 
erary heart, and he never contributed an- 
other paragraph after that. Samuel al- 
ways regretted the whole matter, and the 
use of the name “Mark Twain” was 
adopted by him as a sort of tribute to 
the old man he had thoughtlessly wound- 
ed. And this name has clung to Samuel 
Clemens ever since. When I looked in the 
index of the encyclopaedia for “Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens”, it said, “See Mark 
Twain”. That is his literary name, and 
by that name we shall henceforth call 
him. 

Mark Twain never saw a high school, 
and never went to college. He entered 
the school of life and was a quick learn- 
er. All the time he was a pilot on the 


_ Mississippi River he learned lessons which 
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were useful to him in his future literary 
eareer. He learned to know human _ na- 
ture, which was a great help to him when 
he became an author. He never had an 
accident, either as steersman or as pilot. 
What he had looked upon as his life pro- 
fession came to a sudden end when he 
was a little over 25 years old, at the out- 
break of the Civil War. He went up the 
river as a passenger, on a steamer named 
the “Uncle Sam”. They were fired upon 
when passing St. Louis, and had to stop 
to be examined. They were passed, but 
their boat was the last one allowed to go 
through the lines. 


Missouri at this time cast her lot with 
the South, and Mark Twain became a 
Confederate soldier with the rank of lieu- 
tenant, but his military career was of 
short duration. He had a sprained ankle 
and a high fever, and was left at a farm 
house for recovery. When he was able to 
walk he went to Keokuk to visit his 
brother, who was on the Union side, and 
he also soon cast his lot on the side of 
the North. Orion had been appointed Sec- 
retary of Nevada Territory, and decided 
to take Samuel along as his private sec- 
retary. Thus Mark Twain entered upon 
his second course of training in the school 
of life. 

The trip on the overland stage to Ne- 
vada was an interesting and thrilling 
one, and ten years later was vividly 
described in his book entitled “Roughing 
It”. The two brothers stopped at Carson 
City, where Orion’s office was opened. 
Samuel found that there were no duties 
and no salary attached to his position as 
his brother’s private secretary. He de- 
voted himself to studying frontier life, 
which was a priceless education to him. 
The mining fever had become an epi- 
demic, but he did not eatech it at once. 
But after he saw ecartloads of ore, even 
of gold and silver bricks, drive daily 
through the streets of Carson City, he 
sudderily found himself as frenzied as the 
rest. He started out with some compan- 
ions on a mining expedition, but it proved 
a failure. 


In another mining venture he worked 
harder than he had ever worked in his 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Fifteen to twenty days of feeding 
irradiated yeast is required before 
the cow develops as much as 
430 vitamin D units per quart of 
her milk. 


Sandwiches were named after 
John Montague, fourth Earl of 
Sandwich, who served guests at 
his gambling table with slices of 
bread with ham between them. 


—tThe recent change in the size of 
soda crackers required the issu- 
ance from Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital in Baltimore of a_ revised 
diet regulation for diabetics be- 
cause the standardized soda 
cracker had served as a uniform 
unit of starch allowance. 


—Pineapples were used as_ table 
decorations in England in 1800. 


These “food facts” are compiled by 


the Division of Consumer Informa- 
tion, New Jersey State Department of 
Agriculture. 


life. At times his robust health almost 
gave way under the strain of the strenu- 
ous efforts he made to find gold or silver. 
During this time he had written some let- 
ters which he signed “Josh”, and some 
of them got into the “Territorial Enter- 
prise”, published at Virginia City. These 
letters attracted the attention of the 
editor of the paper. He needed another 
reporter, and he wrote to Mark Twain 
offering him $25 a week to work for the 
“Enterprise”. He took the position and 
entered upon a literary career which end- 
ed with his life. 


His contributions to the “Enterprise” 
were widely read and greatly enjoyed, and 
were copied by many other papers. But 
up to this time they were not signed. One 
day Mark Twain went to Virginia City 
and walked into the office of Joseph T. 
roodman, editor of the “Enterprise”, and 
said to him, “Joe, I want to sign my 
articles. I want to be identified to a wider 
audience.” “All right, Sam,” said the 
editor, “what name do you want to use— 
‘Josh’??? “No,” he answered, “I want to 
sign them ‘Mark Twain’.” And from that 
time on he used that pen name by which 
he is much better known throughout the 
world than by his own name. 


In that year, 1863, a new and important 
literary influence came into Mark Twain’s 
life. Charles F. Browne, who signed him- 
self “Artemus Ward”, came to Virginia 
City to lecture. He recognized in Mark 
Twain great literary possibilities and en- 
couraged him to use his talents in a wider 
way. This aroused Mark Twain’s ambi- 
tion, and he began to climb the ladder of 
fame. Soon after that he delivered an 
address which convinced him and _ his 
friends that he had ability as a platform 
speaker, and it was the beginning of a 
lifelong series of platform triumphs. 

About three years after this he pro- 
posed to the publishers of the Sacramento 
“Union” that they send him to the Sand- 
wich Islands to do a series of letters for 
the paper, reporting general conditions 
there. He sailed March 7, 1866, arriving 
in Honolulu 11 days later. His letters 
were eagerly read, and he made a great 
hit by reporting a disaster which hap- 
pened to the “Hornet? which had taken 
fire on the line and burned to the water’s 
edge, 11 men being rescued and brought 
to the hospital in Honolulu. 

In the fall of that year, Oct. 2, 1866, he 
delivered a Hawaiian lecture in San Fran- 
cisco, filling the Academy of Music to 
its capacity at $1 a seat, which determin- 
ed that lecturing should be a large part 
of his future literary activities. The next 
year he lectured in the Cooper Union 
building in New York, and six years after 
that he lectured in London. And as late 
as 1895 and 1896 he made a lecture trip 
around the world, with the proceeds of 
which he retrieved his lost fortune and 
had enough left to spend the closing years 
of his life in ease and comfort. 

At the time Mark Twain gave his first 
lecture in New York, he published his first 
book, entitled “The Celebrated Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County and Other 
Sketches”. After that he published 16 
other books, the most celebrated of which 
are “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
and “The Adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn”, both books which the children of 
the world have read and loved. 


Samuel Langhorne Clemens married 
Olivia Langdon, of Elmira, New York, 
Feb. 2, 1870, the ceremony being perform- 
ed by the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, brother 
of Henry Ward Beecher, assisted by the 
Rev. Joseph H. Twichell. They first lived 
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at Buffalo, New York, with a summer 
home near Elmira, and afterwards in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. They had three chil- 
dren, only one of whom survived the par- 
ents. Mrs. Clemens was in delicate health 
nearly all her life. She passed away June 
5, 1909, and her husband, “Mark Twain”, 
followed on April 21, 1910. They are 
buried in Elmira, New York. 


THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S ALPHABET 


A is for AMIABLE—friendly, you know, 

B is for BEAUTY—that makes the heart 
glow; 

C is for CALLED — for your Master to 
live, 

D is for DEVOTION — you promised to 
give; 

E is for EARNEST—that makes the heart 
glad, 

F is for FAITH —that our 
had; 

G is for GRACE—it’s been offered to you, 

H is for HOLINESS — clean through and 
through; 

I means be INSTANT—to hear Jesus’ call, 

J means love JUSTICE—and give it to all; 

K means be KIND—give a smile, give a 
word, 

L means be.LOVING—your heart should 
be heard; 

M is for MEEKNESS—to other give heed, 

N is for NOBLE—in thought, and in deed; 

O means OBEDIENCE—to all God’s com- 
mands, 

P means be PATIENT—in heart, tongue, 
and hands; 

Q is for QUIET— to hear Jesus speak, 

R is for RIGHTEOUSNESS — which all 
should seek; 

S is for SACRIFICE—now, freely given, 

T means be TENDER—as Jesus in Heaven; 

U means UNTIRING like mother, you 
know, 

V stands for 
snow; 

W is WISDOM—to see His way through; 

X is the CROSS—He is sharing with you; 

Y is for YEARNING—still better to be, 

Z is for ZEAL—to Eternity. 


—By G. W. Kieffaber, in Y. M. S. 
Bulletin, of Waynesboro, Pa. 


fathers have 


VIRTUE—as white as the 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family’”— 
Froebel 


FAULTY COPY 
Emma Gary Wallace 


Baby talk, on the part of older persons 
may at times sound cunning and even 
amusing when imitated by the youngest 
of the family, but it isn’t fair to the 
child. Why deliberately set a faulty copy 
which he will continue to follow and even- 
tually have to unlearn? 

A little child has a great deal to learn 
in this big and complex world into which 
he has come, and we must admit that he 
learns an amazing number of things in the 
first few months and years. Why compli- 
cate matters for him? 

Among other things, he has to learn 
the use of lips and tongue and teeth and 
throat muscles in making sounds. And he 
has to learn combinations of sounds and 
connect them with objects and actions and 
emotions of different kinds. You would 
expect that all persons who profess devo- 
tion to him would faithfully watch for the 
syllables or letters over which his unac- 
customed articulation stumbles, and give 
him a clearly and slowly enunciated sam- 
ple of the right sound to be used. 

If it were noted, for example, that little 
Billy could say “kitty”, but was in the 
habit of saying “thitchen” for kitchen, his 
mother, you would expect. would several 
times pronourse the word “kitchen” dis- 
tinctly, using such sentences afterwards 
as “Kitty is in the kitchen.” This would 
give Billy an association of sounds to 
guide him. She would never ask him not 


THE PASTOR THINKS 


That a man never can begin to 
understand his greatness until he 
looks upon himself as the work of 
God. 


—Now and Then. 


to say “thitchen”, but it would probably 
be noticeable that in a few days he would 
drop the faulty pronunciation. 

If, instead, this mother should do a good 
deal of talking about “thitchen” being 
wrong, or should repeat the pronunciation 
in the form of baby talk, the error would 
be more and more deeply engraved on his 
mind, and it would be correspondingly diffi- 
cult for him to drop the incorrect syllable. 

Similarly, it is often wiser not to take 
much notice of undesirable “echo words”, 
which the children pick up from others, 
but instead of that to set the right copy 
and example in wholesome language and 
conversation and in kindly mental atti- 
tudes. 

A wise man said, “I am the sum total of 
all I have ever met.” Our characters are 
made up of our reactions to the influences 
with which we have made contact. So it 
is very important and vital that the best 
examples and the best influences be given 
our children, in order that these may far 
outweigh those less desirable ones which 
they will inevitably meet. 

A business man speaks of losses as rep- 
resented by figures “in the red.” Baby 
talk and faulty conduct copy belong “in 
the red.” 


“T firmly believe that the kindergarten 
as an educational institution should have a 
definite place in our scheme of public edu- 
cation. Modern psychology clearly points 
out that the pre-school age is one of the 
most important periods in one’s life because 
it is during this period that one acquires 
certain habits, attitudes of mind, and 
ideals, which, though rudimentary at first, 
condition the trends of development of a 
maturer personality in later years.”—K. A. 
Sarafian. Head, Department of Education, 
La Verne College, California. 


PRAYER FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


O God, in the days when life 
seems so hopeful and care-free and 
joyous, may we not, in our desire 
for freedom and fun and achieve- 
ment, trifle with great forces and 
great principles, and thus store up 
for ourselves, in our later years, 
reservoirs of bitterness and remorse. 
May we never delude ourselves into 
thinking that we can have an un- 
restrained fling now, and then turn 
untouched to Thy way in later life, 
when our desires shall have been 
satisfied. Keep us from degrading 
or belittling the personalities of 
others. Help us to shun dreams and 
thoughts and acts which will degrade 
us and fill our souls with all sorts 
of darkness and despair. In our 
social and personal life may we ever 
keep foremost the value of integrity 
and respect and character. As we 
differ and grow impatient with those 
who are older, may we not in our 
revolt give ourselves over to peril- 
ous recklessness, but rather devote 
our talents and energies to making 
better character and a better world 
than the one in which our forbears 
lived. This we ask in the name of 
Him who taught us to live abun- 
dantly and joyously and helpfully. 
Amen. 

—Bulletin Trinity Church, 
Norristown, Pa. 


If there is no kindergarten in your pub- 
lie school, write to the National Kinder- 
garten Association, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. Only a properly trained 
kindergartner should be put in charge of 
a class. 


WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES 


1st—Cotton 20th—China 
2nd—Paper 25th—Silver 
3rd—Leather 30th—Pearl 
4th—Silk 35th—Coral 
5th—W ood 40th—Ruby 
6th—Iron 45th—Sapphire 
7th—W ool 50th—Gold 


55th—Hmerald 
60th—Platinum 
75th—Diamond 


8th—Bronze 
9th—Pottery 
10th—Tin 


THE SISSY 


Visitor: “Is that bull dangerous?” 
Farmer: “Oh no, ma’am; he’s one of 
the sort they use for making beef tea.” 


Children’s Corner 


Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


The other day a Mensch Mill camper 
sent me a letter asking what I thought 
about a book on Japan, he wanted to buy. 
And he added that, though he hasn’t much 
money, he wants to begin a library of 
worth-while books. How I wish I might 
peep, therefore, into your home, and 
browse among the books I’d find there. 
Perhaps father and mother have given 
you a shelf all your own, in the living- 
room bookcase, or perhaps you have 
shelves in your very own room. The 
father of a 12-year-old boy I know is 
buying books for him about America, 
especially about the beginning days of our 
loved land. And you who are members of 
the Mission Band and the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Missionary Guilds, read books and own 
them too, that tell about life and folks of 
other lands and races. And all that helps 
to make our world bigger and friendlier, 
doesn’t it? So here’s to my boys and 
girls who, like Gordon Hontz, of Lehigh- 
ton, want to start a worthy library, or 
add to the one you already have. P. S. 
And of course you have a library ecard 
and use it! P. 8. 2—And once in a while 
you write a poem, don’t you? and put it 
down in your Seribble Book. 


IF YOU WERE GOD 


(These lines, broadcast some months 
ago from Station KDKA, might seem at 
first startlingly familiar and even irrever- 
ent, but will repay careful study and bring 
needed self-examination for Thanksgiving 
Day.) 

“Tf you were God and God were you, 

And He was given a holiday 

To go to Church to praise and pray, 

And then He feasted and stayed away 

Without a thought of God or prayer, 

Or thanks for all your loving care— 

If you were God and God were you, 
Say—what would you do? 


If you were God and God were you, 

And a nation set a day for prayer, 

But only ONE had time to spare 

For every HUNDRED that didn’t eare— 

Would you believe they were sincere, 

And bless that nation again next year? 
If you were God and God were you, 
Say—what would you do? 


If you were God and God were you, 

And millions professed a faith in you 

As giver of all good gifts and true, 

But never said ‘Thanks’ or thought it 
due, 

But when great trouble came their way 
Expected your help without delay— 
If you were God and God were you, 

Say—what would you do?” 
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Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE 
MISSING WORDS. No. 47 


1. Imports—ports—orts 
2. Boiled—oiled—led—Ed 
3. Bleat—eat—at 

4, Auburn—burn—urn 

5. Repeat—peat—eat 

6. Clad—lad—ad 

7. Depart—part—art 


PARAGRAPH WITH TANGLED 
WORDS. No. 5 


“Aper high the merraf’s wintry hoard; 
Apeh high the longed corn; 

No herric gift has unmatu poured 
From uto her silvah horn.” 


John G. Whittier 
—A. M. S. 


Because he had crawled out on thin ice 
and rescued a playmate who had broken 
through, little Willie was the center of a 
group of admiring men and women. 

“Tell us, my boy, how you were brave 
enough to risk your life to save your 
friend?” said one of the ladies. 

“T had to,’ was the breathless answer. 
“He had my skates on.” 


The Family Altar 


Rev. Alfred Grether, Defiance, Ohio 


HELP FOR WEEK OF NOV.25-DEC. 1 


Memory Verse: “The hand of our God 
is upon all them that seek Him, for good.” 
Ezra 8:22. 

Memory Hymn: 

Theme: Ezra’s Mission to Jerusalem. 


Monday: Ezra’s Purpose 
Ezra 7:6-10 


When the sailor purposes to reach a de- 
sired port he acquaints himself with the 
requirements for the voyage, equips him- 
self as fully as possible, then sets his sails 
and trusts firmly to providence to speed 
him safely to his destination. Ezra’s pur- 
pose reveals a similar bent and proceed- 
ure. As priest it was his high and holy 
aim not only to return with a large num- 
ber of liberated Jews to Jerusalem, but 
much more to restore and build up his 
people spiritually, “to teach in Israel 
statutes and judgments”, to make of them 
a people after God’s heart. But for the 
attainment of His purpose he trusted not 
in his own inadequate strength and pre- 
parations, but in God’s almightyness, and, 
as an example for others, firmly set his 
own heart “to seek the law of the Lord, 
and to do it.” 


Prayer: Help us, dear Lord, to make 
it the chief purpose of our lives to live 
unto Thy praise and glory. To this end 
teach us each day by Thy Word and Spirit 
to know and cheerfully do Thy will. Amen. 


Tuesday: Ezra’s Preparation 
Ezra 8:21-30 


Ezra was not a fanatic. Though he 
would not ask the king for soldiers and 
horsemen to accompany him, because he 
in the presence of the king had expressed 
full trust in “the hand of God”, yet every- 
thing for the long, hazardous journey was 
well planned and care was taken for the 
safety of all as well as for guarding the 
gold and silver offering. Especially praise- 
worthy, according to the record, is the 
spiritual preparation of himself and_ his 
people for their great undertaking. His 
simple trust and strong reliance on God, 
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ROBIN’S SHOWER BATH 


Said Robin, the Red Breast, to ‘Chir- 
pie”, his mate— 
Both sitting with long drooping 
wing— 
“The bird-bath is empty, my throat is 
quite parched, 
So parched that I scarely can sing.” 


“The hot winds are blowing so hot 
from the South, 
They’re burning the grass on the 
mead; 
A splash and a dash in a pond or a 
bowl 


Is just what I very much need.” 


“Why Robin, dear fellow,” his mate 
to him said, 
yonder, 
West; 
The clouds are quite heavy, they seem 
full of rain, 
A rain-bath will suit us the best.” 


out there in the 


Then Robin, the Red Breast, 
“‘Chirpie’’, his mate, 
Sat waiting, and watching each 
cloud; 
The sky gathered darkness, the rain- 
clouds drew near— 
The thunder rolled, booming quite 
loud. 


and 


“Ah, here comes the rain,” said the 
Robins one, two, 
Both sitting way up in a tree; 
Then up flew the Robins, right into 
the storm, 
And soon they were wet as could be. 


“Enough,” said Cock Robin. 
“Enough,” said his mate, 
And down in the tree they both 
flew; 
There chatting and chirping, 
feathers they preened, 
As well-knowing Robins will do. 


their 


“Next time,’ said Cock Robin, to 
“Chirpie’’, his mate, 
“When bird-bath is empty and dry, 
We'll watch for the rain-clouds, and 
take a good bath, 
Way up in the high-reaching sky.” 


—Ambrose M. Schmidt, D.D. 


the fast, the fervent prayers at Ahava, 
humbling themselves before God to seek 
a straight way for themselves and their 
little ones—these are things that impress 
one deeply and reveal the happy secret 
of their sure and successful goings. “The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear 
Him.” 

Prayer: We give Thee hearty thanks, 
Heavenly Father, for all of the blessings 
which we have received of Thee. Do 
Thou this day anew o’er-shadow us with 
Thy gracious presence and order all of 
our steps God-ward and _ heaven-ward. 
Amen. 


Wednesday: Ezra’s Prayer 
Ezra 9:5-9 


Ezra’s grief because of the sins of his 
people was deep-seated and genuine, caus- 
ing him untold agony. After a long period 
of mute prostration he, like Moses, car- 
ried the matter on bended knee to the 
Lord in prayer; yet not in a spirit of 
aloofness from the sinning ones, or in a 
“holier than thou” attitude. The most 
remarkable feature of his prayer is the 
thoroughness with which he identifies him- 
self with them and blushes and smarts 
for their transgressions. Naturally he 
didn’t stop there. Following the prayer 
he immediately set about to right, so far 
as possible, the great wrong that had been 
done by the forbidden intermarriage of 
God’s people with the Canaanites. Thus 
he in a striking way exemplifies two im- 
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portant requirements (repentance and 
restoration) for winning God’s pardon and 
favor. 

Prayer: 


Much have we sinned, but we confess 
Our guilt and all our faults deplore; 
Oh, for the praise of Thy great name, 
Our fainting souls to health restore. 
Amen. 


Thursday: Ezra’s Covenant 
Ezra 10:1-8 

Voluntary covenants were often made 
by the Jews in Old Testament times; even 
more frequently were old and forgotten 
ones renewed. This covenant of Ezra was 
of the latter sort. To send away the for- 
eign wives and their children that had 
been begotten by Jewish fathers may~to 
us seem extreme and unjust; yet this was 
part of a well meant endeavor to comply 
with what they, because of a former cove- 
nant, deemed necessary. That the sin of 
intermarriage with Canaanites which they 
had yielded to was now thoroughly being 
repented of is revealed by the confession 
of Shecaniah and by the encouragement 
he gave Ezra to carry out the reform. In 
all of these studies we note how much 
human nature had (and still has) need of 
the new, heart-changing covenant which 
God Himself promised to make with those 
who will let Him have His way with them. 

Prayer: 

“Thy nature, gracious Lord, impart; 

Come quickly from above; 
Write Thy new name upon my heart, 
Thy new, best name of love.’ Amen. 


Friday: Ezra’s Teaching 
Nehemiah 8:1-6 


Ezra was a restorer, not an innovater 
or teacher of new and strange doctrines. 
Personally he was unswervingly true to 
the faith of his fathers and his aim as 
teacher was to acquaint his people with 
the law of God of which they, because of 
their neglect, were woefully ignorant, and 
to persuade them to reverence and keep 
it. In the main he required of them that 
they should keep the law of Moses, re- 
nounce and avoid all intermarriages with 
idolatrous nations, keep the Sabbath, ob- 
serve the sabbatical year and the non- 
exaction of debts therein, pay the yearly 
tax for the service of the temple, bring 
the first fruits of their ground, of their 
sons and of their cattle to the house of 
the Lord, and give tithes to the priests 
and Levites of all the proceeds of their 
land. He wisely stressed the urgent need 
of a deep sense of God and of a sincere 
desire to please Him. 

Prayer: 

Great God! preserve us in Thy fear; 

In dangers still our guardian he; 
O spread Thy truths’ bright precepts 
here, 
Let all the people worship Thee. 
Amen. 


Saturday: Ezra’s Leadership 
Nehemiah 8:13-18 


Outstanding men of God are swayed by 
the passion to know, love and serve God 
and to bring their fellowmen into the same 
blessed relation with Him. Such a passion 
thoroughly dominated the heart of Ezra 
and was the mainspring of all his actions 
as a religious leader. He was not a hire- 
ling or cold formalist but a real religious 
enthusiast. Knowing this, we do not won- 
der why he had such great power as a 
reformer. The heads of the fathers’ 
houses, the priests and Levites as well as 
the rank and file of the people rallied to 
his call and were heartily responsive to 
his sincere endeavors to restore religion 
with its attendant ceremonies throughout 
the realm. He could prevail with them 
because he through his own faith and loy- 
alty prevailed with God. 

Prayer: As the eyes of the servants 
look up to their masters, so, Lord, our 
souls look up to Thee. We thank Thee 
for all the blessings which Thou hast be- 
stowed upon us, and we pray for grace, 
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and strength to follow Thee this 


day. Amen. 


wisdom 
and every 


Sunday: Satisfaction in God 
Ps. 63:1-11 
When David composed this Psalm he 
was in the dreariest place in all Palestine, 
the wilderness of Judah. It was probably 


at the time when he was fleeing before 
Absalom. Both the place and _ circum- 
stances were of a sort to rob one of i1n- 
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ward peace and composure; yet one writer 


truly says, “There was no desert in his 
heart, though there was one around him.” 
The reason was that David in days of 


direst need and adversity, as well as in 
brighter times, could say, “Oh, God, Thou 
art my God”, and pursued the more ear- 
nestly after God the more he was pursued 
by afflictions. When the soul knows Him, 
Bee in Him, is satisfied in Him, it is 
an inward calm and peace 
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which even the most distressing and de- 


vastating circumstances of life can not 
despoil. 
Prayer: O God, as pilgrims and strang- 


ers on the earth we again turn to Thee 
with the petition that Thou wouldst be 
the life and light and satisfaction of our 
souls, and that taking up our cross anew 
and renouncing all things that would rob 
us of our peace in Thee, we may whole- 
heartedly follow Thee. Amen. 


THE THOUGHTS OF 
JUSTUS TIMBERLINE 


(Continued from Page 6) 


as I was doing, to find what the 
preacher was driving at. 
Well, in our hy mnal, 
funeral hymn, ‘and my 
caught this revealing line: 
“Sleep on, beloved; sleep and take. thy 
rest!” 

There was no “involuntary unconscious- 
that Sunday morning. 


out 


number 437 was a 
hurried glance 


ness’ 


Yes! 


Sure; 


Too Many “Service” Stations; 


Too many Churehes in our town? 


and too many drug stores, too many fill- 
ing stations, too many little shops and 


too many real estate and 
even too many dime 


lunch counters, 
insurance agencies, 
stores. 

Time was when we had too many banks; 
but that’s been attended to, as some of 
us ruefully remember. 

I’ve been giving such places what my 
nephew calls the once over, with what re- 
sult you shall judge. 

Nearly every one of these duplicated 
businesses is a distributing center, not a 
producing center—including the Churches. 

They bring things to us; they have ’em 
put in cellophane and bottles and cartons 
and cans. Even potatoes and bananas now 
come ready packed. 


The restaurants don’t make their own 


soup. The grocers don’t weigh out sugar 
and flour, or measure molasses and vine- 
gar, as they did in my father’s time. 


’Most everything is packaged, and I never 
know how much I’m getting without look- 


ing at the label—not always then. And I 
can’t taste before I buy! 
That goes for the Churches, too. Out- 


side of an occasional wise pastor like my 
own, the Church leaders ask very little of 
their people, except financially. Many 
Churehgoers are Churchgoers, nothing 
more; they get what they pay for, and 
seem content to have it so. 


Funny thing, too, that the one word 
you run into in all these places is “ser- 
Wiee?s 

With the stores and filling stations and 
such it means doing things for us that we 
can’t—or won’t—do for ourselves. With 
the Churches, it means a meeting for 
preaching or worship. 

The commercial places give us too much 
service for our real good; and the 
Churches not enough—of the real sort I 
mean, 


If we had a mind to be more self-suf- 
ficient, we could get along with half as 
many people to wait on us. And if we 
thought of religious service as something 
to be done instead of something to be per- 
formed, we might do with fewer Churches, 
but they would be operated on a different 
system. 


I can see that if we closed all the ex- 
“service” places—after attending to 
the incidental detail of agreeing which 
were excess—we might easily find our- 
selves in the grip of a few monopolies, 
both on week-days and on Sundays. 

But not if we cared enough for our in- 
dependence to take a little trouble, as our 
fathers did, and if more of us saw “reli- 
gious work” as something beyond the rela- 
tively simple job of keeping the Church in 
running order, 


cess 


THANKSGIVING 


For life, for health, for holy joy, 
For love, for home, for every good, 
For everything Thou seest I need, 
For raiment, and for daily food, 


Father of all, I sing to Thee, 
I lift my praises far above; 

My lowly heart would raise its song 
Unto Thy everlasting love. 


The days speed by, the years roll on, 
Yet all the days Thou feedest me, 
And so I bring my little all 
In glad Thanksgiving unto Thee. 


—B. F. M. Sours 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


CAN THE CHURCH DO LESS? 
H. L. Streich © 


Talking about pensions for our pastors, 
have you ever realized that business firms 
and railroads provide old age pension for 
their employees? Can the Church of Jesus 
Christ do less? 


4 

Of course, we all know that soldiers, 
sailors, policemen, firemen, public school 
teachers and mailmen get pensions; should 
not pastors, ministers and missionaries, 
these messengers of God, also get pen- 
sions? If business firms and the govern- 
ment have a heart for their aged, worn- 
out workmen and veterans, can the 
Church of Jesus Christ do less? Surely the 
Church that teaches and preaches charity, 
human welfare and brotherly love should 
be the first in looking after her servants 
in sickness and old age. 


Recently Mr. Statler, founder of the 
Statler Hotels, died. In the account of his 
life and business, it was stated that from 
the beginning he had provided a sick 
benefit, accident protection, and old age 
pension for all his employees from the 
bell-boy up to the manager. Can the 
Church afford to do less? 


Speaking to an employee of the Bell 
Telephone Company recently, we learned 
that this concern also provides sick bene- 
fit, accident protection and old age pen- 
sion for every employee. Can the Church 
do less? 


A friend employed by the railroad says 
to us, “I need not worry about old age, 
for I will get a pension from the com- 
pany.” Yet, some Church people are will- 
ing to do less for their pastors after years 
of faithful service. 


We don’t wonder that folks outside of 
the Church often point their fingers of 
scorn at the Church and say, “What does 
she do for her employees? Look what the 
business world does.” 


Let us not forget these, our old Vet- 
erans of the Cross, and their devoted 
wives and widows. They have given their 
life-blood in service to us and the Church. 
Surely we will not fail them now that 
they are old and helpless, depending upon 
us for aid. Let your gratitude be express- 
ed by your weekly contribution in the 
Red Side of the envelope or by a special 
gift for this worthy cause. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 


The Workers’ Conference of Gettysburg 
Classis was held on Oct. 26 in the Re- 
formed Church at Jefferson, Pa., Rey. Dr. 
Paul D. Yoder, pastor. Over 100 attended. 
All the Classical officers and departmental 
secretaries were present. Greetings were 
presented in the form of a dialogue. The 
theme of the convention was “A Christ- 
like World”. Miss Greta Hinkle, who was 
the guest of the group, gave some very 
helpful suggestions and many new ideas. 
The departmental conferences furnished 
much information. Reports of General 
Synod were given by Mrs. Paul D. Yoder, 
Mrs. Ernest Brindle, and Miss Hinkle, 
and a report of Potomae Synod was given 
by Miss Doris Baker, G. M. G. delegate. 

A successful Guild Institute of the 
Guilds of Juniata Classis was held Satur- 
day, Oct. 26, at Marklesburg, beginning 
at 10.30 A. M., the attendance including 
both boys and girls of Guild age. The 
Woman’s Missionary Society Institute and 
Workers’ Conference of this Classis was 
held Saturday, Nov. 2, at Alexandria. Mrs. 
F. W. Leich, president of the W. M.S. G. 
S., and Mrs. Karl Beck, missionary home 
on furlough from China, were the guest 
speakers. They both gave many fine sug- 
gestions and much information. 

The Semi-Annual Meeting of the Coun- 
cil of Women of the Reformed Church of 
Indianapolis, Ind., was held on Friday, 


Oct. 25, at the Pleasant Run Boulevard ~ 


Church. The theme of the meeting was 
“World Citizenship”. Prof. J. J. Haramy 
of Indiana Central College, Indianapolis, 
spoke on “Wwhich Way America”. 
the lunch period, a sketch, ‘Wooden 
Soldiers”, was given by members of the 
different Reformed Churches of the city. 

The W. M. S. of the Chureh at New 
Bethlehem, Clarion Co., Pa., Rev. M. H. 
Cooper, pastor, celebrated its 50th Anni- 
versary on Oct. 29 at 8 P. M. in the 
Church. Special musical numbers and 
readings were enjoyed. Greetings were 
brought by several of the former members 


and a history of this society’s activities — 


was read. This society was organized in 
October, 1885, by Dr. D. B. Lady, the 
pastor at that time. Of the 16 charter 


members, 4 are living and 38 are still — 


active members of this society. Gold 


chrysanthemums were presented to these 3 


members. 


A Guild Rally of all the Guilds of Low ce a 


anon Classis was held Friday evening, 
Nov. 8, in the Schaefferstown Church, 


About 150 girls and their counsellors gath- — 


ered in the Sunday School room at 6.30 


about the tables cleverly decorated, where 


the group partook of a lunch. Group 
singing was enjoyed, led by Miss Rose 
Ziegler and Miss Mildred Moyer. Inter- 


esting talks were given by 2 Guild girls 


who impressed us with the value deri 


from attending Collegeville Summer G ee 


ference. Another Guild girl told of 
week at the Hood Conference and a 
from our Bethany Orphans’ Home g 
fine idea of the devotional and religic 
atmosphere of Camp Mensch Mill 


During | 


‘_ 
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saw it in her two weeks of attendance 
there. The girls were pleased to have Mrs. 
F. W. Leich, president of the W. M. S. 
G. S., as guest. Mrs. Leich conducted a 
beautiful Recognition Service for 2 new 
Guilds after all the girls had marched into 
the Church auditorium following their 
counsellors, who carried lighted candles. 
Mrs. Franklin Sheeder, of Collegeville, 
also gave a talk on “Building a Christ- 
like World” during the service in the 
Church. 


There is a Japanese custom that is very 
interesting. The Japanese are very fond 
of gift-giving and they make much of the 
outward appearance of a gift, so all gifts 
are carefully wrapped in white paper and 
tied with red and white or gold and silver 
string in such a beautiful way that even 
an ordinary gift of cakes and fruit can 
make a most imposing appearance. To 
these gifts a “noshi”’, a gift emblem, is 
attached. This “noshi” is made by first 
drying a certain part of a certain fish, 
then stretching it and slicing it. A nar- 
row semi-transparent strip of this is 
artistically wrapped in red and white pa- 
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per. After the gift is wrapped and tied 
the “noshi”’, the red and white emblem, 
is attached to the gift and it is then ready 
to be presented. Gifts with these emblems 
are usually given when a difficult task is 
accomplished or it is given in apprecia- 
tion of services rendered. 

Did you know that the total adult mem- 
bership of the Churches in the U. S. is 
now 62,035,688? These Churches include 
the Jewish, Catholic and Protestant bodies. 
This shows an increase of 2% in Church 
membership of our country during 1934, 
while the increase in population in the 
U. S. has been 58/100%. The percentage 
of the total population of our country now 
belonging to the Church has risen from 
46% in 1926 to 49.07% in 1934. 


Did you know that our missionary teach- 
ers in Miyagi College, Sendai, Japan, have 
many other duties besides teaching? They 
must also take care of the Y. W. C. A. 
work, vesper services, chapel services, lit- 
erary programs, musical programs, dra- 
matic programs, club activities, commit- 
tees and their meetings and also try to 
study the Japanese language. 
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No trade quota punishment will be met- 
ed out to so-called “deserter League 
States” in the general boycott of Italy, a 
League of Nations sub-committee on sane- 
tions decided Noy. 5. Similarly, no meas- 
ures will be taken designed to embarrass 
Geneva’s relations with non-member 
States such as the United States and Ger- 
many. 

After a survey which showed seven 
dead, 137 injured and possible $3,000,000 
property and crop damage in Miami from 
the freak hurricane of Nov. 4, Mayor 
Fossey has asked aid from the State and 
Federal officials. Eight persons were kill- 
ed by the storm. 


The Rev. William A. (Billy) Sunday, 


' 72, probably the most noted evangelist of 


the old “sawdust trail’, died suddenly, 
Noy. 6, of a heart attack, in the home of 
his brother-in-law in Chicago. He had 
been in poor health since Feb., 1933. 
Secretary of State Hull in a radio ad- 
dress Noy. 6 indicated the administration 


‘would ask for a more elastie neutrality 


statute so that this country could cooper- 
ate with other countries to “prevent or 
lessen the scourge of war”. 

A, B. Chandler, Democrat, won the gov- 
ernorship of Kentucky by a large major- 
ity in the recent election. His opponent 
was Judge King Swope, Republican. The 
Kentuckians wrote into their constitution 
authority for the Legislature to enact old- 
age pensions. This vote received an over- 
whelming majority. 

Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 78, emi- 
nent paleontologist and retired head of 
the museum of Natural History, New 
York, died Nov. 6. : 

The Public Utility Holding Company 
Act passed by Congress to give the gov- 
ernment power to make a sweeping reor- 
ganization of the utility industry, was 
declared unconstitutional “ in its entirety” 
in a ruling Nov. 7 by Judge William C. 
Coleman in the Federal District Court at 
Baltimore. 

Following the traditional custom of fe- 
licitating foreign countries on their na- 
tional anniversaries, President Roosevelt 
sent a message Nov. 7 to President Kal- 
inin congratulating him on the 18th anni- 
versary of the Socialist revolution in Rus- 
sla. 

The Steelhelmet League of War Vet- 
erans was formally dissolved by Chanecel- 
lor Adolf Hitler under a decree dated 
Nov. 7, the day on which the new swastika 


war flag was hoisted by all army and 
navy units. The Chancellor stated that 
the rebuilding of the German army leaves 
no reason for the above group to exist. 

President Roosevelt is to have a new 
yacht, a large Coast Guard patrol boat, 
which will displace the wooden Sequoia, 
a Department of Commerce inspection 
boat, which he has used for week-end 
cruises for more than two years. 

Fears that disaster has overtaken Sir 

Charles Kingsford-Smith’s attempt to 
break the England-to-Australia flight ree- 
ord grew Nov. 8 when no news of the 
world-famed Australian flier had been re- 
ceived for more than 24 hours. 
. Premier W. L. Mackenzie King spent 
the night of Novy. 8 at the ‘White House 
as the guest of the President. As the 
result of the visit President Roosevelt 
announced a broad trade pact between 
Canada and the United States will be 
signed very soon. This has been under 
study by experts of the two countries 
since January and is considered another 
tie of friendship between the two neigh- 
bors. 

Senator George W. Norris, 74, Republi- 
can Independent, announced Nov. 8 that 
he was retiring from the Senate. He has 
been 382 years in Congress, including 10 
years in the House. 

The 80th anniversary of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association was cele- 
brated Nov. 9 in London by a great rally 
in Albert Hall. Queen Mary was present 
to receive birthday gifts of money for 
the association. The organization has now 
more than 1,000,000 members in 56 coun- 
tries. 

Both industrial production and employ- 
ment are now at their highest level since 
the autumn of 1930, according to the 
monthly business survey made publie Nov. 
8 by the Department of Commerce. 

The Red Cross reported Nov. 9 at Wash- 
ington that it had answered more calls 
for help in the last year than in any 12- 
month period in its history. Assistance 
was given 611,000 victims of 160 dis- 
asters. 

October “was the nation’s biggest home- 
building month in four years”, with con- 
tracts for urban home construction total- 
ing $55,100,000 in the 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board reported Noy. 10. 


The United States Marine Corps Nov. 
10 celebrated its 160th birthday. A radio 
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program in which the high command par- 
ticipated marked ceremonies on ship and 
shore wherever detachments were sta- 
tioned. 

The American Bankers’ Association 
opened its 61st annual convention at New 
Orleans with more than 3,000 in attend- 
ance. 

General John J. Pershing in his Armis- 
tice message urged that American youth 
should be trained for peace by the devel- 
opment of a spirit of sportsmanship and 
good will toward all nations. General 


James G. Harbord read the message, which 


had been radioed from the ship on which 
General Pershing was returning from a 
visit to the battlefields of France. 

Italy honored the 66th birthday of King 
Victor Emmanuel III Noy. 11 in the midst 
of the fourth war he has seen as sov- 
ereign. 

King George II of Greece agreed Nov. 
10 to return to the throne that he held 
for only 15 uneasy months in 1922-23. The 
King announced his acceptance in the 
drawing room of the Greek Legation in 
London. 

An appeal for peace marked the observ- 
ance of Armistice Day in many parts of 
the country. In New York City, as else- 
where throughout the world, a two-minute 
silence commemorated the day. American 
radio listeners heard the historic “Cease 
firing” bugle that signaled the armistice 
17 years ago, when Corporal Pierre Sellier 
again sounded the notes before a micro- 
phone in Paris. The bugle was taken for 
the first time from the showcase in the 
French War Museum. Pledging his de- 
termination to keep the United States 
out of future wars, President Roosevelt 
addressed nearly 5,000 veterans gathered 
in the Arlington National Cemetery, at 
the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 

A gentle landing by the world’s largest 
balloon near White Lake, 8. D., Nov. 11, 
successfully ended the flight into the 
heights of the stratosphere—to an alti- 
tude of more than 14 miles—by two Amer- 
ican Army fliers, Captains Albert W. Stev- 
ens and Orvil A. Anderson. This was a 
world’s record flight, a new altitude mark 
was attained—2,000 feet more than the 
unofficial record of the three Soviets a 
year ago. 

New Deal forces were heartened Nov. 11 
when the Supreme Court refused to pass 
upon cases involving the validity of the 
amended Agricultural Adjustment Act’s 
processing taxes and the Guffey Coal Con- 
trol Law. 

With an estimated 2,225,000 on work 
relief jobs Nov. 11, Harry L. Hopkins, 
WPA Administrator, ordered 15 more 
states dropped from the list of those re- 
ceiving “dole” funds, thus leaving but 
20 states. According to pledges in Admin- 
istration cireles, the dole will terminate 
completely by Dee. 1. 


Italy has threatened to punish States 
backing the sanctions of the League of 
Nations. A note has been sent to all 
members of the League warning of retal- 
iation for trade boycott. Augusto Rosso, 
the Italian Ambassador, delivered a copy 
of the note Noy. 11 in Washington to 
Under-Secretary of State William Phil- 
lips for the information of the govern- 
ment. 


DR. U. O. SILVIUS AND ST. MAT- 
THEW’S, PHILADELPHIA, PA,., 
CELEBRATE THEIR 45TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


On Sunday, Nov. 3, Dr. U. O. Silvius 
and St. Matthew’s congregation, of which 
he is the pastor, held a most unusual an- 
niversary celebration, one that seldom 
happens in the life of either congregation 
or a pastor. Forty-five years ago a brand 
new minister, recently graduated from the 
Seminary of the Mission House, was com- 
missioned by the Board of Home Missions 
of the German Synod of the East to a 
new field in Philadelphia to found a new 
Church, since then known as St. Mat- 
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thew’s. From that day until now, this 
faithful pastor and congregation have 
labored together in a beautiful harmony 
of spirit to build one of the truly great 
and influential Churches of our denomina- 
tion. 

This triple anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the congregation, of the ordina- 
tion of Dr. Silvius and of his pastorate 
of St. Matthew’s, attracted large audi- 
ences. The morning service was conducted 
in the German language, and in spite of 
the decrease in membership of this portion 
of the constituency the auditorium was 
packed. The evening service was con- 
ducted in the English language, when the 
main audience taxed the capacity of the 
building. Significant also was the fact 
that the Young People’s Society filled the 
Sunday School auditorium at its regular 
Sunday evening service. Such an outpour- 
ing of affection between pastor and people 
as we witnessed on this anniversary occa- 
sion, we have seldom seen. What an honor 
to people and pastor alike! 

The guest preacher of the morning ser- 
vice was the pastor’s life-long friend, Dr. 
Louis Kunst. In the evening Drs. L. 
Kunst, C. A. Hauser, and J. M. G. Darms 
were the speakers. 

In describing the achievements for the 
Kingdom of God during these 45 years, it 
is difficult to think of this remarkable 
man of God apart from his congregation. 
They cast their lot together nearly half a 
century ago and have loved to labor to- 
gether during these many years and still 
desire to do so. 

If we should attempt to separate pastor 
and people in our thinking, we would char- 
acterize the pastor as a man, humble, un- 
assuming, with an eye single to the glory 
of God and His Master. Hence his re- 
markable love for his people, his patience, 
courage, ceaseless labor and great achieve- 
ment. If we should attempt to character- 
ize his congregation, we would say they 
are known for their simple piety, devotion 
to God and His Chruch. They are rich in 
faith, given to good works and benevo- 
lences, although meagerly endowed with 
this world’s goods. 

Here is a summary of the mutual 
achievement of pastor and people. The 
following are “cardinal events” in the 45 
years of the congregation’s history: June 
29, 1887, graduated from Mission House 
College; Oct. 7, 1890, received a call from 
the Board of Home Missions of the Ger- 
man Synod of the East to take charge of 
a new “mission field” at “Franklinville”, 
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Philadelphia, Pa.; Oct. 10, 1890, examined 
and licensed in Stroudsburg, Pa., by Hast 
Pennsylvania Classis; Oct. 13, 1890, ac- 
cepted the call and took charge of the 
work; Oct. 19, 1890, preached his first ser- 
mon in the “new mission” in the private 
house, 8. E. corner Marshall and Venango 
Sts.; Oct. 26, 1890, second Sunday, 9 per- 
sons attended the services; Nov. 5, 1890, 
ordained to the work of the Christian 
ministry in Zion’s Church, 6th and Thomp- 
son Sts.; ordination committee, Revs. P. 
H. Dippel, D.D., A. EH. Dahimann, DD, 
and N. Gehr, D. D.; March 5, 1891, organ- 
ized St. Matthew’s congregation with 22 
members; Aug. 23, 1891, dedicated the first 
Chureh building, a frame chapel; Aug. 30, 
1891, installed as missionary and pastor 
of St. Matthew’s congregation; installa- 
tion committee, Revs. J. Neuber, J. B. 
Forster, and G. A. Scheer, D.D.; June 22, 
1902, laying of cornerstone of the present 
Church building; Noy. 30, 1902, dedica- 
tion of the “new Church”; March, 1921, 
the present parsonage bought; March, 
1926, congregation paid last debt resting 
on Church property; May 25, 1930, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of “Doctor of 
Divinity” from the Board of Trustees: of 
the Mission House. 

Statistics: Baptized, 4,184 children and 
adults; confirmed, 1,632; funerals, 2,284; 
marriages, 1,484; present Church member- 
ship, 600; Sunday School membership, 500. 


The Rev. U. O. Silvius, D.D. 


In addition to the great tribute brought 
to the pastor by the outpouring of the 
people, the organizations of the Church 
rivalled one another in bringing substan- 
tial expressions of their love and devo- 
tion. The pastor at the close of each ser- 
vice made a brief address appropriate to 
the occasion, promising the congregation 
“Echoes from the Anniversary next Sun- 
day”, in the sanctity of the inner family 


circle. One deep shadow rested upon the 
great gatherings. It was caused by the 
serious illness of the devoted pastor’s 


wife, who shares with her husband the af- 
fection of the good people of St. Mat- 
thew’s. Nor is it out of place to call at- 
tention to the fact that in the length of 
a pastorate, the minister’s family plays a 
large part. Here is a minister’s family 
that helped father and mother in their 
glorious work for God. It was a great 
privilege to have a share in such a ser- 
vice. There was no pomp nor self-seeking 
praise, but a zeal to give God the praise 
and glory for His goodness to His people. 


—C. A. H. 


CEDAR CREST COLLEGE 


Eighteen novels, considered the best in 
1935, and other prose and poetry writings 
on the basis of their human interest have 
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been selected for the Cedar Crest Faculty 
Book Club by Mrs. Marjorie Rogers Dowl- 
ing, college librarian. The first two re- 
ports will be given Nov. 18 by Mrs. Hd- 
win Wernett of the business administra- 
tion department, who will review J. C. 
Powy’s “The Art of Happiness”, which 
shows that happiness comes from within, 
and Professor J. A. Tallmadge, who will 
discuss Thomas Wolfe’s “Of Time and the 
River”, a book in which the leading char- 
acter, really the author himself, is con- 
stantly glorifying his own subconscious 
self even when his thoughts are vicious, 


Spengler’s “The Hour of Decision”, to 
be reviewed by Professor Hans-Karl 
Schuchard, who has just returned from a 
year in Munich, glorifies militarism and 
makes fun of the weakness of modern 
sensuous living. Biographies to be in- 
cluded are: R. W. Chambers’ scholarly 
“Sir Thomas Moore”; Arnold Zweig’s bril- 
liant “Mary Queen of Scots”; Pearson’s 
“Gilbert and Sullivan”, one of the most 
sparkling accounts of the wranglings of 
the famous friendly enemies, and Oskar 
von Riesemann’s “Rachmaninoff”, to be 
reviewed by Pauline Schaadt Kocher of 
the music department. 


Anne Lindbergh’s “North to the Orient” 
will also be included because of its ob- 
jective and yet interesting account of the 
famous voyage on which she was the 
radio operator. Robert Morris’s “Fifty 
Years a Surgeon” is also an autobiograph- 
ical writing to be discussed. 


Novels included are: Robert Briffault’s 
“Huropa”, which criticizes the pre-war 
generations; Ellen Glasgow’s “Vein of 
Tron”, considered perhaps the best Amer- 
ican novel of the year; Willa Cather’s 
“Tucy Gayheart”; Sykes’ “Second Hoe- 
ing”, a sociological study of the laborers 
in the sugar-beet industry in Colorado, 
and A. J. Cronin’s “The Stars Look 
Down”, which tells of the mercilessness 
of the English owners of coal mines who 
provide no safety devices for their em- 
ployees. Among other works to be review- 
ed are Heywood Broun’s “It Seems to 
Me”, a compilation of his writings as a 
New York columnist, and Clarence Day’s 
“Life with Father”. 


—John A. Tallmadge, 
Press Representative 


LEARNING CONTENTMENT 


That was a remarkable statement that 
Paul made in his letter to the Philip- 
pians—“I have learned, in whatsoever 
state I am, therein to be content.” Not 
many of us could say that truthfully. We 
wish we could. We are almost envious at 
times of those who by nature seem more 
equably balanced, more even-tempered, 
more placid, more easily suited, and less 
easily disturbed by surroundings and con- 
ditions. 


But does Paul impress the careful stu- 
dent as being a man of that type of na- 
ture? Was he not just the opposite—rest- 
less, ambitious, full of nervous energy, a 
man of strong emotions easily aroused and 
vehement in manifestations? Paul was at 
the farthest possible remove from a “milk- 
sop” or a “mollyeoddle’ who felt noth- 
ing deeply enough to know whether he 
felt it at all. And yet he had learned, in 
whatever state he was, therein to be con- 
tent. 


Perhaps the significance of the state- 
ment and the force of his example for us 
may lie in the very “I have learned”. It 
was not something that he had always 
known or felt. It had not come naturally 
to him, the effect of certain peculiarities 
or tendencies of his nature. It was the 
result of experience, a process of educa- 
tion. He had learned it in the School of 
Discipline and the University of Hard 
Knocks. He had won the guerdon of in- 
ward peace in the fierce struggles of bat- 
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tlefields. It is for us to follow his ex- 
ample and to come to his attainment in 
the same way. Contentment is a worth- 
while prize, but it is only for those who 
have fought for and obtained the mastery 
over themselves and things in the arena 
of life. Defeated and distressed personali- 
ties know nothing of this peace. The ulti- 
mate of God’s grace for our lives is the 
rest of the s6ul. This sublime rest is the 
reward of faith’s victory. 


—The Watchman-Examiner 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Thes. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 


First Sunday in Advent. Dee. 1, 1935 
EZRA’S MISSION TO JERUSALEM 
Ezra 7:6-10; 8:21-32 
Golden Text: I was glad when they said 


unto me, Let us go into the house of the 
Lord. Psalm 122:1. 

Lesson Outline: 
Mission, 

Our historical knowledge of the restor- 
ed Jewish community in Jerusalem from 
the time of Cyrus, the Persian conqueror, 
to the age of Alexander the Great is very 
meager (538 B. C. to 332 B. C.). This 
long period of time plays a decisive part 
in the history of the Hebrews, and, we 
must add, in the history of religion. For 
during these two hundred years institu- 
tional religion arose in Israel. They mark 
the birth of Judaism. The priest, now, 
supplants the prophet. Religion centers 
in the temple and in the synagogue. Elab- 
orate ceremonies, holy rites and sacred 
writings take the place of the will of 
God proclaimed by men filled with His 
Spirit. 

It is to be regretted, therefore, that we 
lack precise knowledge of this important 
epoch with its radical transformation of 
the religion and worship of the Hebrews. 
We are able, however, to construct a pic- 
ture of the general course of events, from 
our biblical sources (Ezra, Nehemiah, and 
Chronicles), and from non-biblical records. 

The foundations of the new temple, the 
pivot of a nation sanctified by much sut- 
fering, were laid in 536 B. C., soon after 
the return of the exiles. Then followed 
long years of opposition and discourage- 
ment, but in 520 B. C. the work was re- 
sumed. The people responded loyally to 
the stern call of Haggai and Zechariah to 
rebuild the shattered walls of Zion. In 
four years the task was done, and Juda- 
ism had its new religious center and cit- 
adel. 

But after 516 B. C. all records cease for 
many years. Five decades of silence lie 
between the 6th and 7th chapter of the 
Book of Ezra. It was a half century of 
discouragement and disillusionment. There 
was much poverty, and active opposition 
by a mongrel people who, later, were call- 
ed the Samaritans. The Persian taxes 
were high, and the promised Messiah did 
not come. The fervent religious expecta- 
tions of Zechariah were proved to have 
been premature by the logic of events. 
The temple had been rebuilt, but no 
heaven-sent Saviour had come to deliver 
the people out of their distress, and make 
Jerusalem the political and religious cen- 
ter of all the earth. 

So the people lost faith. They neglected 
the temple, for they felt that God had for- 
saken them. They lost faith. Skeptics and 
scoffers abounded. The priests were as 
bad as the people. Again prophets arose, 
who rebuked the nation. The Messiah, 
they said, will surely come in swift judg- 
ment (Malachi 1:8, 13; 2:1, 2). But they 
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spoke in times that were dark and dif- 
ficult. There were few that heeded their 
message. 

At this critical juncture in the history 
of the restored community, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah enter upon the scene, as_provi- 
dential counsellors and helpers. We do 
not know the exact date of their journeys 
to Jerusalem. Approximately, their ex- 
peditions belong to the middle of the 5th 
century B. C. (450 B. C.), and Nehemiah 
came first. Both he and Ezra brought re- 
inforcements in faith to Judah, and also 
in men and money. They instituted far- 
reaching religious and moral reforms. 

Today, Ezra engages our attention, to 
be followed by a study of Nehemiah. 

I. The Man. The inspiring genius of 
this expedition was Ezra, a man of virile 
faith in God, who launched a great ven- 
ture of faith. This venture was a hazard- 
ous journey to a distant city, through 
desert regions, in order to teach the law 
of God and re-establish His worship among 
a people who were becoming lawless and 
faithless. 

It is never an easy matter to muster 
men and money for such an undertaking. 
It is a venture that requires spiritual 
vision. Political and commercial enter- 
prises we support eagerly. The hazard of 
sport enlists our enthusiasm. Scientific 
explorations in remote corners of the earth 
command our generous interest. But to 
multitudes of men the ventures of faith 
seem dull and tame compared with such 
exploits. 

But the real romance of history is man’s 
quest of the Kingdom of God. Its great- 
est chapters are those that tell what men 
have dared and done under the compul- 


sion of God’s Spirit. No other venture 
means so much for the true welfare of 
mankind. None requires greater valor. 


In all the ages, it calls for men like Ezra, 
Its leaders must possess the noble quali- 
ties that distinguish the central figure of 
our lesson. 

Our record calls Ezra “a ready seribe 
in the law of Moses, which the Lord, the 
God of Israel, had given”. That “law of 
Moses” had been revised, codified, and 
edited by a group of priests in the exile. 
It consisted of an elaborate system of 
laws, ceremonial and moral, for the regu- 
lation of the worship of God and of the 
conduct of His people. The scribes were 
the custodians and expounders of this 
“law of Moses”’. 

Accordingly, Ezra went to Jerusalem in 
order to make this law the basis of the 
worship and life of the new Jewish com- 
munity. He became the founder of the 
institutional, ceremonial religion that 
shaped the life and destiny of the people 
of Israel until the time of Jesus. 

It is not “the law of Moses” that con- 
cerns the men who are the heirs of the 
spirit of Ezra. It is not more institutional, 
priestly religion our world needs. No re- 
ligious leader will deeply influence our 
age who sees the essence of religion in 
forms and ceremonies. We need men like 
the great prophets of Israel, who have 
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looked deep into the heart of God, and 
who know His eternal will. We need men 
who can interpret His grace and truth to 
our distracted world. The modern Ezra 
must know Jesus Christ and His gospel, 
if he would be a religious leader. 

But he must also obey Christ. We read 
that Ezra had set his heart, not» merely 
“to seek the law of the Lord”, but also 
“to do it” (Ezra 7:10). He had practiced 
in Babylon what he preached in Jerusa- 
lem. That explains the success of his ex- 
pedition. Men enlisted under his banner 
because they believed in him. The people 
obeyed him because they recognized his 
utter sincerity. 

That is still the secret of success in 
spiritual husbandry. No man ean _ pro- 
claim Christ as a teacher who does not 
obey Him as his Master. Such is the mys- 
tery of faith that we can only know His 
doctrine by doing His will. Such is the 
miracle of success in the Kingdom-venture 
that illiterate saints can lead many to 
God, while orators and scholars fail in 
their ministry. Living is ever the finest 
kind of preaching. 

Furthermore, Ezra “set his heart to 
teach in Israel statutes and judgments” 
(7:10). That was the motive of his dif- 
ficult expedition. His passionate desire 
to establish true religion in Judah made 
him able and willing to take large risks, 
and to endure great hardship. The same 
love of souls underlay all the travail of 
Jesus’ costly ministry. “He suffered, the 
just for the unjust, that He might bring 
men to God’. That, likewise, was Paul’s 
inspiration. His one desire was that all 
men might become like him in his knowl- 
edge and love of Christ. 

No other motive will suffice for the 
Kingdom-venture in our age. There is 
gain in commerce, fame in scholarship, 
and glory in patriotic service. But such 
are not the rewards sought or found by 
the servants of Christ. Their only inspira- 
tion is a Christlike love of men. Their 
reward is the joy of extending the reign 
of God in the hearts of men. 

IJ. The Mission. Ezra had royal per- 
mission to undertake his journey to 
Jerusalem. But he also needed men and 
money. It proved easy, apparently, to 
get money for his venture. King, court, 
and people made lavish contributions. 

But it was difficult to enlist men for the 
pilgrimage. The prospect was not allur- 
ing. Secarcely 1,500 volunteers assembled 
at the rallying point beside the river 
Ahawa. And not a single Levite had re- 
sponded to the eall, much to the surprise 
of Ezra, though he succeeded, finally, in 
recruiting 38 of them. 

In addition to men and money, Ezra 
felt the supreme need of God’s favor to 
overcome the dangers and difficulties of 
his enterprise. Therefore, instead of ask- 
ing the king for a military escort, he pro- 
claimed a fast, “that we might humble 
ourselves before our God, to seek of Him 
a straight way” (8:21-23). 

Our modern Ezras, too, need money, 
men, and prayer for their success as 
builders of the Kingdom. Ezra’s plea, “to 
bring unto us ministers for the house of 
our God”, is heard in every age, and al- 
ways finds an echo in our homes and 
schools. There is no lack today of men 
for the Christian ministry, though there 
are never enough laymen to lend their 
personal support to the manifold work of 
the Church, 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. It is conducted 
by the three (English) Hastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 


and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 


It also offers a 
leading to 
Tuition is 


Professors and Instructors. 
post-graduate course of two years, 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


free. 
For catalogue or information address the 


President, 
REV. GHO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancaster. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The ‘“Fackenthal lLaboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
aducation. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Stwdents 

for the Ministry 
JOHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,So.D., President 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and. intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 


FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 
Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough ‘instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., S.T.D., LL.D. 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


HENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, ineluding 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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Apparently, it is easier to get money 
than men for the work of the Church. 
The contributions to Ezra’s expedition in 
money and treasure were magnificent. 
Jews and Gentile gave with lavish hands. 
Even so today, in the aggregate stupendous 
sums are given for the maintenance and 
spread of the gospel. The financial record 
of the Church during these long and lean 
years is no mean argument for the’ vitality 
of religion. 

But the most important thing, after all, 
is neither men nor money, but the spirit 
that prompted Ezra to fast and pray. 
When Churches and leaders possess that 
spirit of faith in God and fellowship with 
Him, the work will not suffer from lack 
of men or money. 

Thus prepared, the 
about the Ist of April. 
lem, without a mishap, four or five months 
later. The rich gifts were formally de- 
livered to the treasure of the temple, with 
appropriate services. Then Ezra took 
charge of affairs in Jerusalem. 

“The hand of our God is upon all them 
that seek Him for good” (8:22 That 
pregnant statement recurs five times in 
the brief account of the journey. It re- 
veals the secrets of its success. It voices 
Ezra’s firm faith in God’s_ providential 
guidance and control. With due humility 
and in sincere gratitude, he gave God the 
glory and the praise for the success of 
his mission. So it is with every work done 
in His name and for His cause. 

That men, also, have a responsible share 
in the work is well portrayed by the cus- 
todians of the sacred treasures. These 
were weighed out to them, and they were 
charged with responsibility, and held to a 
strict accounting. Thus God has given us 
treasures of body and mind, of soul and 
substance. Their faithful use tests our 
character, and determines our destiny. 
Consecrated to God, they play an import- 
ant part in the realization of His purpose. 
But the glory belongs to Him, whose is 
the power. Without His blessing, we labor 
in vain. 


caravan set out 
It reached Jerusa- 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 
Dec. 1—WMissionary Work in Cities. 

Acts 14:1-7. 

The city has always been the center of 
the missionary enterprise. We are told 
that Jesus went into the cities and vil- 
lages preaching the Kingdom of God. Paul 
in his missionary labors confined himself 
principally to the cities of his time. Such 
names as Jerusalem, Antioch, Philippi, 
Ephesus, Corinth, Athens, Rome were the 
names of cities in which the early Church 
was established. This policy has been 
followed more or less through all these 
centuries. The city has always oceupied a 
strategic place in the world’s civilization. 
Josiah Strong once said: “As go our cities 
so goes the world.” While, of course, the 
rural communities need the gospel and 
efforts should be put forth to supply an 
adequate religious life in the country, the 
greatest and gravest problems present 
themselves in our large cities. The city 
presents a more diversified life, here all 
classes and conditions of people are to 
be found. Here the extremes of life seem 
to meet. Here folks are huddled together, 
rich and poor, good and bad mingle and 
trample each other. Here all of life’s 
problems are accentuated. The city is in 
a constant flux. There is a lack of stabil- 
ity and permanency. All the institutions 
of society are put to their severest test. 
The home is jeopardized, the Chureh is 
threatened by a multitude of competing 


interests. 
The city acquires a mind of its own 
which is largely material and secular, 


There is stress and strain, noise and con- 
fusion which militate against a deep and 
abiding religious life. The whole atmos- 
phere makes it difficult to establish the in- 
stitutions of our religion. Consequently, 
missionary work in cities is urgently need- 
ed. Multitudes of people remain outside 
the Church. Children in the slums and 
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An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
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tenement sections grow up without Sun- 
day School or Chureh privileges. Here 
missionary work is also most difficult and 
most expensive. Progress is often slow 
and unsatisfactory. 

The types of missionary work in our 
cities offer a great variety. There is first 
of all the regular mission Chureh which 
the various denominations establish in 
given communities, Usually a lot is pur-) 


chased, a building erected, a congregation © 
a minister set over it, and a a 


gathered, 
program followed similar to that carried — 
on in self-supporting Churches. Many of 
our city Churches were started in this way. 
Most of our denominations have city mis- 
sionary societies whose purpose is to | 
pand the denominational interests into the 
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newer or neglected sections of the city. 
Sometimes these societies confer together 
and establish community Churches which 
are intended to minister to the religious 
life of a given community. The parish 
plan has also been followed, which pro- 
vides that a given Church is responsible 
for the unevangelized or unreached folks 
within the bounds of that parish. 

Then there is so-called inner mission 
work, which takes on the form of rescue 
work and seeks to minister to the physical 
and social and temporal needs of the peo- 
ple as well as to their spiritual wants. 
This type of work organizes itself along 
different lines, such as breakfast associa- 
tions, settlement work, welfare organiza- 
tions and many others. Much good is ac- 
complished through these agencies. 

Then there is open air preaching. In 
public parks and on the street corners, 
sometimes from automobiles the gospel is 
preached. Tracts and leaflets are dis- 
tyibuted, Bibles are given away, and vari- 
ous methods are used to reach the people 
for Christ. No one method seems to be 
sufficient to meet the spiritual needs of 
our cities. We must be all things to all 
men, if by any means we may save some. 

The largest missionary field in our cities 
is the section that formerly was composed 
of the best elements of society. These 
folks have moved out into a more favor- 
able environment and the same has now 
come to be occupied by a different class 
of people. Churches in those sections have 
been abandoned while the population there 
is greater than before. Here is a mission- 
ary field that is most challenging and 
compelling. It is also the most difficult, 
but unless this is faithfully carried on 


by the Christian Churches, our cities, 
especially our spiritual life there, will 
more and more deteriorate. Our cities 


cannot be saved unless we can save the 
downtrodden and underprivileged, unless 
we change the slums and tenement sec- 
tions and put the whole life of the city 
upon a higher plane. 

The Kingdom of God is described as a 
city. It will be a new Jerusalem, whose 
streets will be pure gold and clear as 
erystal, and where the Lamb of God is the 
light thereof. For the coming of that city 
we must all pray and labor and wait. 


CLASSIS OF LANCASTER 


The Classis of Lancaster met for the 
fall meeting on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Oct. 29 and 30, in Trinity Church, Hast 
Petersburg, Pa. Rev. Walter C. Pugh, 
pastor-loci and President of Classis, pre- 
sided. The service preparatory to the Holy 
Communion was conducted by Revs. H. 
M. Lyttle and George B. Raezer. The 
opening sermon was preached by Rey. 
Louis H. Kunst, D.D., on the theme, “How 
Can We Revive the Church?” The Holy 
Communion followed, 41 ministers and 23 
elders being present. The reports of the 
President, Stated Clerk and Executive 
Committee of Classis were adopted. The 
report of the Executive Committee of 
General Synod was read and referred to 
the Committee on Finance. The pastoral 
relation existing between Rey. William T. 
Brundick and Zion Church, Millersville, 
was dissolved. Sustentation was granted 
to the Armstrong Valley Charge, as soon 
as a pastor is secured, to Trinity Church, 
Mountville, and to the Warwick Charge. 
The items in the report of the minutes of 
Eastern Synod were adopted, with the 
following exceptions: the apportionment 
for the American Bible Society was elim- 
inated and the Cedar Crest College re- 
duced to ten cents per member. Relative 
to beneficiary aid action was taken as 
follows: “That the Classis of Lancaster 
does not see its way clear to comply with 
the request of Eastern Synod to support 
their students for the ministry through 
the Synod’s Board, but prefers to do so 
directly.” The following brethren repre- 
sented special interests: Dr. Henry I. 
Stahr spoke for the Board of Christian 
Edueation; Rev. H. E. Gebhart, for Beth- 
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any Orphans’ Home; Rev. David Dunn, for 
the Board of Home Missions; Dr. A. V. 
Casselman, for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; Elder Walter F. Meck, for the 
“Messenger”, and Rev. F. H. Moyer, for 
Phoebe Home. 

An interesting feature of Classis is the 
Elders’ Conference, which was held on 
Wednesday morning, with Elder Frank G. 
Mock, Harrisburg, presiding. The first ad- 
dress was given by Elder G. A. Sayres, 
M.D., on “What Can the Elders Do to In- 
crease Attendance at Church Services?”; 
the second by Elder John A, Isele, on 
“Suggestions How to Increase Payments 
on the Apportionment”, and these were 
followed by an open discussion, as well as 
“Men’s Organizations and 
Bible Classes in the Work of the Church”. 
The meditation on Wednesday morning 
was given by Rev. Daniel W. Bicksler on 
the subject, “Let Us Grow”. Aid was 
voted to Students Jacob M. Singer, David 
C. Bowman and Theodore H. Rupp. 


The special committee on Sunday movies 
recommended that Classis express its de- 
termined opposition to the exhibiting of 
motion pictures for commercial purposes 
on the Sabbath Day as being altogether 
unnecessary to the recreational life of the 
individual and the community, and as be- 


ing a further and decided step in the 
breaking down of the historie Christian 
observance of the Lord’s Day. The com- 


mittee was instructed to give answer to 
the letter of the representative in the 
Legislature from the eity, taking excep- 
tion to his letter stating that the meas- 
ures in question are parts of a necessary 
revenue program. The ladies of the con- 
gregation royally entertained the mem- 
bers of Classis with excellent meals dur- 
ing the sessions. —D, G. Glass 
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90TH ANNIVERSARY OF ZION, 
BUFFALO 


Zion, Buffalo, N. Y., the oldest of the 
Reformed Churches in that city, celebrated 
its 90th Anniversary Oct. 20-27. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Herman E. Schnatz, delivered 
the historical sermon at the forenoon ser- 
vice, Oct. 20. At the special reunion ser- 
vice held in the evening, Rev. Albert A. 
Meussling brought greetings from the Re- 
formed group of Churches and Rev. Paul 
Langhorst from the Evangelical group. A 
warm-hearted message was given by Rev. 
David MacInnes, pastor of the Lafayette 
Avenue Presbyterian Chureh, in whose 
first building the small group of Zion’s 
members gathered for divine worship 
pending the completion of their own little 
frame building at the corner of Cherry 
and Spring Sts. 

On Thursday, Oct. 24, 321 guests assem- 
bled for the Anniversary Banquet. Rev. 
Conrad Hassel, former pastor, spoke on 
the topic. “Jesus Christ the Only Hope of 
the World”. Brief messages were given 
by Mr. Emil Dahlman, Mrs. Wm. Beu, 
Mr. Howard Theiss, and Mrs. H. Vogel- 
sang, representing the men, the women, 
the young people and the Sunday School 
respectively. Written messages were read 
from editors of our Church papers, from 
sister Churches, and from former mem- 
bers now seattered over different parts 
of the country. Mr. Edwin M. Kling acted 
as toastmaster. 


At the forenoon service, Oct. 27, Rev. 
Conrad Hassel preached the festive ser- 
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mon. In the evening the festivities were 
brought to a close with a young people’s 
service. Rev. Conrad Hassel, founder of 
the C. E. work in the Church, gave an 
encouraging greeting. Rev. Frederick H. 
Krohne preached the sermon on “Christian 
Youth Trained for Service”. 

In the 90 years of its history the 
Church was served by Rev. John Althaus, 
founder, Rev. George S. Vogt, Rev. F. 
Hesselmann, Rey. H. Bielefeld, Rev. J. 
Lichtenstein, Rev. J. B. Kniest, D.D., Rev. 
J. F. Dieckmann, D.D., Rev. A. E. Dahl- 
mann, D.D., Rev. Conrad Hassel, and Rev. 
Herman E. Schnatz. 

Sons of Zion who entered the ministry 
are: Rev. A. G. Gekeler (deceased), Rev. 
Henry Gekeler, D.D., Rev. William Boll- 
mann, Rev. Henry J. Dieckmann (deceas- 
ed), Rev. Valentine Rettig (deceased), 
Rev. F. C. Hube, and Rev. Henry J. Miller. 
The 9 Churches of the Reformed group in 
Buffalo and vicinity all grew directly or 
indirectly out of the work of Zion. 

In honor of the Anniversary, repairs 
and improvements, including a direct-in- 
direct lighting system at a combined ex- 
pense of about $2,900, were made and paid 
for. With trust in God. and the loyal 
support of its members, Zion looks with 
confidence into the future. 
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IN HONOR AND MEMORY OF ALFRED 
Ss. AND SARAH JANE FRANTZ 


An impressive service was held at Christ 


Chureh, Trumbauersville, Pa. Sunday 
morning, Nov. 10, Rev. John B. Swartz, 
pastor. The occasion witnessed the pre- 


sentation of four Gorham brass offering 
plates and receiving bason to Christ Re- 
formed and Christ Lutheran congrega- 
tions, in honor and memory of Alfred §. 
and Sarah Jane Frantz. The memorial is 
the gift of the 7 children, who were all 
present at the service. 

The sermon was delivered by the Rev. 
John F. Frantz, B.D., Lancaster, a son 
of the parents honored in that way. The 
presentation address was delivered by the 
Rey. Oswin §. Frantz, D.D., Lancaster, 
also a son. The offering plates were of- 
ficially received by Clement Geisinger, for 
the Reformed congregation, and by Clar- 
ence Trumbauer, a grandson, for the Luth- 
eran congregation. This was followed by 
a consecration service which was in charge 
of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Swartz. 

The ushers, using the plates for the first 
time, were grandsons, their names being 
Nevin R. Frantz, Miles F. Trumbauer, 
Robert O. Frantz, and Alfred 8, Frantz. 


A violin selection was played by Mrs.. 


Harold M. Frantz, the wife of a grandson. 
These honored parents had outstanding 
records as devoted Chureh members. It 
should be said that the father had been a 
member of Christ Reformed Church for 71 
years. During all these years he had 
missed but a single Communion service. 
His services, in an official way, covered 65 
years, serving as treasurer up to the time 
of his death. 


MISS SARAH CATHERINE HOTTLE 


Miss Sarah Catherine Hottle, aged 84 
years and 11 months, passed away Tues- 
day morning, Nov. 5, at 12.30 A. M., at 
the home of her sister, Mrs. Edward 
Miller, and niece, Mrs. Homer G. Ryan, at 
Jerome, Va., where she had beén living 
for the past year and a half. Death was 
due to heart trouble. Miss Hottle was the 
daughter of the late Jacob Andrew Hottle 
and Ann Moriah Martz, of Woodstock. 
She came to lve in Edinburg when a 
young woman and spent 60 years of her 
life there before going to Jerome to make 
her home. She was a woman of strong 
character and personality and was known 
by many people who held her in high es- 
teem. 

Funeral services were held Nov. 7, in 
St. Paul’s Church, Edinburg, of which she 
was a member, with her pastor, Rev. O. 
B. Michael, S. T. D., in charge, assisted by 
Rey. Dr. J. Silor Garrison, a former pas- 
tor, Harrisonburg. A brief service was 
held at the home at 9.30 A. M. She was 
buried in the Hottle family cemetery near 
Woodstock. Surviving are one _ half 
brother, William Hottle; one half sister, 
Mrs. Moriah Elizabeth Romack; one sis- 
ter, Mrs. Edward Miller, and a large num- 
ber of nieces and nephews. 


ELDER D. H. GERHARDT 


East Vincent Church suffered a great 
loss in the death of Elder Daniel H. Ger- 
hardt, on Oct. 10, 1935, aged 67 years, 2 
months and 29 days. Elder Gerhardt was 
an active member of the Church for over 
three decades. He was our choir leader 
for over 30 years and served on the con- 
sistory for more than 25 years. Alert to 
both the material and the spiritual needs 
of the congregation, he could be depended 
upon for unselfish service. Possessing a 
keen interest in music, he responded to 
the call to leadership in the purchase of 
a new organ, in the training of the mem- 
bers of the choir, and in the repairing of 
the organ from time to time. When his 
strength began to fail, and he could not 
attend regularly the services of the 
Church, he always retained his interest in 
it and was solicitous for its welfare. 


_ by her pastor, Rev. J. E. Wildasin, assist- 


Elder Gerhardt leaves his widow, Lenna 


Gerhardt, and one daughter, Georgie 
Funk, who are active members of the 
Church. 


“He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High 

Shall abide under 
Almighty. 

I will say of the Lord, “He is my refuge 
and my fortress; 

My God, in Whom I trust.” 


—wW. Y. G. 
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MRS. JAMES M. HARTZEL 


Mrs. Isabella Jane Hartzel, 79, widow 
of the late Elder James M. Hartzel, of 
Chalfont, Pa., died on Sunday evening, 
Aug. 25. Death was due to heart attack. 
She had been in ill health since the death 
of her husband, five years ago. Mrs. Hart- 
zel, daughter of the late John Landis and 
Susan Swartley Frick, was born Dee. 20, 
1855, at Fricks, Bucks Co., Pa., where she 
spent her girlhood days. She was con- 
firmed a member of St. Peter’s Church, 
Hilltown, Oct. 20, 1877, by Rev. W. Ry 
Yearick, and continued a faithful and de- 
voted member of the Church all her life. 


On May 2, 1878, she was married to James ~ 


M. Hartzel by Rev. Silas Andrews. Three 
years later they moved to Chalfont, where 
Mr. Hartzel was engaged ‘in the milling 
business. 

Mrs. Hartzel was a regular attendant 
at Chureh as long as health permitted. 
She took a keen interest in every phase of 
Kingdom work, contributed liberally for 
the support of her home Church and the 
Church at large, with which she became 
well acquainted by accompanying her hus- 


band to the meetings of Classis, Synod, 


and General Synod for many years. She 


became a member of the W. M. S. of Hill- | 


town Church when it was organized, a 
Life Member of the W. M. S. of G. S. a 
little later; was a member of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and the 
Needework Guild of America. In her death | 
Hilltown congregation lost one of its old- 
est and most loyal members. 

Mrs. Hartzel is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Miss Elsie M. Hartzel and Mrs. John 
C. Frick, both of Chalfont, and Mrs. Ed- 
win U. Smiley, of Abington, Pa. 


of Abington, and a brother, Jacob W. 
Frick, of Souderton, also survive. The 
three daughters and the granddaughter 
are graduates of Cedar Crest College, Al- 
lentown, of which 
ardent supporter. 
Funeral services were held on Tuesday 
Aug. 29, in St. Peter’s Church, Hilltown 


ed by Dr. William F. Curtis, President of 
Cedar Crest College. —J. EB. Ww. 
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